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THE FINANCING OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS' 


Ir has been suggested during the past 
year that we can not afford, in the United 
States, to finance our present generous pro- 
gram of public education. Those who fear 
that we must retrench base their belief 

on the large expenditures that are now 
eing made. The contrast between the 
number of dollars spent in 1890 with the 

mount spent in 1920 is submitted as evi- 
aence, 

lo understand the situation it is neces- 
sary to contrast not simply the 140 million 
lollars spent for public education in 1890 
with the thousand million dollars spent in 
1920 for publie schools, but we must also 
nquire concerning the number of days of 
schooling provided and the type of educa- 
nal program which prevailed then and 
now. It is only during the past generation 
that we have begun to enforce compulsory 
education. The inerease in days of attend- 
ance in our publie schools was 139 per cent. 
from 1890 to 1920. Still more remarkable 
was the increase in high school attendance 
from 200,000 to 2,000,000. It does not 
probable that we shall rest satisfied 
h our present inadequate enforcement 
of compulsory education. We must look 
forward not only to an increase in attend- 
ance due to inerease in population, but also 
to the inerease in attendance which will 
ome from the aeceptance of compulsory 
education as essential to the well-being of 
the nation. 

A large part of the increase in the 
mount of money spent for publie educa- 
tion is clearly due to increase in attend- 
ince. An even larger factor is the de- 


1 Address before the National Education Asso- 
lation, San Francisco, July 2, 1923. 
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creased purchasing power of the dollar. If 
we may trust the index figures which have 
been derived, $1.00 in 1890 would purchase 
as much as $2.90 in 1920. The 
therefore in dollars spent does not mean an 


increase 
increase in support. If we measure sup 
port in terms of cost per pupil per day of 
attendance and if we the 
changed purchasing power of the dollar, it 


eorrect for 
appears that the actual support provided 
for public education was less than one 
tenth more on a per capita basis in 1920 
than in 1890. 

But we can not compare the cost of edu- 
cation in 1920 with the cost in 1890 with 
out calling attention to the fact that a dif 
ferent sort of educational opportunity was 
provided in 1920 from that offered in 1890. 
It was during this period of 30 years that 
our modern school system was developed 
In the elementary school we have added 
music, drawing, the household and indus- 
trial arts. It is during this period that 
our work in physical education and health 
service has been developed. Practically all 
of the cost of special classes for the defec- 
tive and delinquent has been added since 
1890. During the latter part of this period, 
the junior high school has been developed 
and only during the past 20 years has the 
comprehensive senior high school come into 
being. During this same period, continua- 
tion schools have been established, classes 
for the foreign-born and for the illiterate 
have been introduced, better training for 
teachers has been provided, and buildings 
and equipment have been improved. 

One who proposes that we spend less for 
public education must at the same time 
suggest that part of our modern program 
which is to be omitted. There are those 
who speak of the subjects more recently in- 
troduced in our elementary school curricu- 
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lum: music, drawing, household arts and_ schools. Surely we are not willing to rety 
industrial arts, as if we can maintain an to the type of secondary education whj, 
adequate school system with those newer provided opportunity only for those go 
subjects omitted. It does not seem prob- to college. Whether the problem be . 
able that our public which has insisted sidered locally or in the state or in th 
upon the introduction of these subjects will tion, those who argue for retrenchmey: 
be satisfied to see them taken out of the must make their case against some part o; 
curriculum. It is certain that their inclu- the school system as it is now developed 
sion is the result of a careful consideration If the public is fully informed, it does yo: 
of the needs of boys and girls in our mod- seem probable that it will be willing to dis 
ern society. In the older subjects, some- pense with any of the educational Op] 
times referred to as the fundamentals, tunities now provided. 


there is much that we teach that has little If this expansion of the educational p: 
or no reference to the needs of children in gram is justified, and I, for one, belie 
the twentieth century. that it is, then the increase in support per 


It may well be argued, too, that music pupil per day of attendance is remarkab), 
and art are quite as certainly required if small. If this kind of educational! 
we would have children make proper use’ gram is to be carried forward throughout 
of their leisure time as are reading, writing the country, it is perfectly clear that 
and arithmetic. The household and indus- thousand million dollars spent for publi 
trial arts are essential in the world, and education in 1920 must be very great}; 
these fundamental processes can be made creased during the years which lie imm 
available for children only through the op- diately ahead. iv 
portunities provided through schools. But it is only fair that we inquire con 

One who would argue against the pro- cerning the burden imposed upon our »» 
gram of physical education and health ser- ple through the support that is provided 
vice must base his case upon the assump- for public education. We spent in 1920, as 
tion that we do not receive an adequate re- a people, approximately one and on 
turn for the money invested in this field. per cent. of our income for an educatio. 
It will be hard to make such a case, since In 31 out of 48 states, less than two pe! 
whether we measure the work in physical cent. of the income of the people of 1! 
education and health service in terms of several states was devoted to public educa 
happiness of individuals, in terms of in- tion. In 17 states, more than two per cent 


ereased intellectual achievement, or in of the income of the people was spent fo! 10: 
terms of economic efficiency, the answer is_ this purpose. It is interesting to note that . 
overwhelmingly in favor of the work that jn the very wealthy and thickly populated 
the schools are doing. states, the percentage of income spent f es 
The argument against expenditures will public education was relatively low. For son 
certainly not find easier ground if the cost example, in New York, it was 1.18 pel Tex: 
of education for the defective and delin- ¢ent., in Massachusetts 1.22 per cent., i! pe 
quent is attacked, or if retrenchment is [linois 1.36 per cent., in Ohio 1.65 per " 
suggested in connection with classes for the cent. and in California 1.84 per cent. Thi es 
foreign born or for the illiterate. We of larger percentage of the income of the peo Pe 
the profession, and the publie who support ple devoted to public education was found ot 
our schools, are proud of the great oppor- jn the sparsely settled parts of the country York 
tunities which have come to boys and girls particularly in the northwest. The per- we 
through the development of junior high centage of the income of the people « Ohic 
schools and comprehensive senior high  yoted to public education was 4.41 in Mon- Me 


ment 


ntiny 
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tana, 4.02 in North Dakota, 3.76 in Utah, 

43 in Idaho and 3.13 in Arizona. There 
were no other states in which the propor- 
ion of the income of the people devoted to 

iblie edueation exceeded 3 per cent. 

We are working in a period of increas- 

g expenditures for all governmental pur- 
poses. Not only must we have more money 
or schools, but practically every other gov- 
ernmental service requires more money if 

is to be adequately maintained. Some- 

x of the change that has come about is 
indicated by the fact that in 1910 the per 
capita total state and local expenditures in 
the state spending the most money 
amounted to $47.30, while in 1920 the per 
ipita state and local expenditures for gov- 
ernmental purposes reached $102.26 in one 
state. In like manner, the median state 
spent for all governmental purposes in 
1910 $18.86 per capita and in 1920 $39.98, 
while the state spending the least for gov- 
ernmental purposes spent $5.45 per capita 
in 1910 and $2.13 in 1920. 

Expressed in percentages of the income 
of the people of the several states, those 
states spending the largest percentage of 
their income for all governmental expenses 
per cent.; Utah, 11 per cent. ; Nevada, 10.92 
per cent.; Oregon, 10.69 per cent.; Idaho, 
10.59 per cent. 

The states spending the smallest per- 
centages of their income for all govern- 
mental purposes are as follows: Alabama, 
3.22 per ecent.; Georgia, 3.29 per cent.; 
Texas, 3.30 per cent.; Virginia, 3.87 per 
eent.; North Carolina, 4.22 per cent. 

Among the wealthy states, the percent- 
ages fall in between these extremes. These 
states spend for all governmental purposes 
is follows: Illinois, 4.77 per cent.; New 
York, 6.12 per ecent.; California, 6.89 per 
cent.; Massachusetts, 6.99 per cent., and 
Ohio, 7.58 per cent. 

Much of the anxiety concerning govern- 
mental expenditures has been due to our 
antiquated revenue system. In meeting the 
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cost of education, we need to consider the 
possibility of developing a revenue system 
which will equitably distribute the burden 
to be borne. The present practice of de- 
riving the greater part of our revenues for 
education from taxation upon real estate 
must be changed. It has been pointed out 
by students of taxation for many years 
that the ownership of real estate is not an 
adequate measure of the ability of the in- 
dividual to pay taxes. In their report on a 
model tax system, the committee of the 
National Tax Association proposed, in ad- 
dition to the property tax, that every per- 
son having taxable ability should pay some 
sort of a direct personal tax to the govern- 
ment under which he is domiciled, and 
from which he receives the personal bene- 
fits that government confers. They pro- 
posed, as well, that business carried on for 
profit in any locality should be taxed for 
the benefits which it receives. The per- 
sonal income tax has been accepted by 
seventeen states. There is a constantly in- 
ereasing number of individuals who enjoy 
relatively large incomes who can be reached 
in no other way so satisfactorily as by the 
income tax. Many doctors, lawyers, archi- 
tects, and other professional men and 
women, and many wealthy persons having 
large holdings of intangible property es- 
cape taxation where the income tax is not 
imposed. 

This same committee proposes that per- 
sonal exemptions be small—for a single 
person, $600; for husband and wife, $1,200, 
and $200 for dependents; with a maximum 
family exemption of $1,800. It is proposed, 
as well, in this report of the committee of 
the National Tax Association, that the rates 
should be moderate and progress from not 
less than 1 per cent. to a maximum of 6 
per cent. This form of taxation will un- 
doubtedly be accepted sooner or later by 
all of the states. It is most desirable that 
this personal tax, which can not be shifted, 
and which brings home to the taxpayer 
his personal obligation for the support of 
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the government under which he lives, be 
utilized as a means of increasing the reve- 
nue necessary to maintain governmental 
enterprises, 

The business tax has been levied in one 
form or another over a long period of years. 
Licenses and fees have been exacted and 
more recently a tax on net income derived 
from business has been found effective and 
equitable. The committee of the National 
Tax Association proposes that business 
taxes be levied on the net income derived 
from business carried on within the state 
levying the tax, and that it be proportional 
and not progressive. 

The states which have made the greatest 
progress in the development of their reve- 
nue systems have created permanent tax 
commissions. No system of taxation will 
prove satisfactory unless the states place 
in the hands of some permanent central 
authority the administration of taxes. 
This state tax commission should admin- 
ister the income and inheritance taxes and 
should have supervisory authority with re- 
spect to the assessment of all property sub- 
ject to local taxation. The National Com- 
mittee proposes (1) that local assessment 
districts be made large enough to justify 
the employment of at least one permanent 
official in each such district; (2) that as- 
sessors be appointed, rather than elected; 
(3) that assessors serve for at least four 
years; (4) that assessors be subject to re- 
moval by the state tax commission. 

If reforms such as have been proposed 
are carried out, we shall be able to finance 
our schools. As a people we do not lack 
economic resources. The difficulty is rather 
with our faulty tax system. The problem 
is not one of finding new sources of reve- 
nue, for there are no new sourees. It is 
rather one of devising suitable methods for 
tapping the resources that exist. 

Another factor in the development of an 
adequate system of financing the schools 
centers around the problem of the unit of 
school support. With the most equitable 





revenue system that it is possible to de. 
velop, we shall still have within a sing); 
state local communities, whether schoo! dis. 
tricts, townships or counties, that are rela. 
tively very wealthy and other localities tha; 
are very poor. It is only through state 
support based upon a sound revenue sys 
tem that it will be possible, within the 
state, to equalize both the opportunity fo, 
education and the burden of taxation to be 
borne. In like manner, if we admit that 
the well-being of the whole country is « 
termined by the education which is pro- 
vided in every part of it, we can not ignore 
the wide variation which exists among the 
several states in their ability to support 
publie education. 

We have known for a long time from th: 
estimates of wealth available that the states 
vary greatly in their per capita wealth. A 
recent publication of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research estimates most carefull) 
the income of the people of the several 
states. From this report we find that the 
per capita incomes in the states showing 
the lowest income per capita are as follows 
Alabama, $345; Mississippi, $352; Tennes- 
see, $365; Arkansas, $379; North Carolina, 
$383; Kentucky, $392. Contrasted wit! 
these figures are those for the states in 
which the people enjoy a large income 
These states show the following incomes 
per capita: Massachusetts, $788; Ohio 
$789: Delaware, $792; New York, $874 
California, $820; Nevada, $850. 

If education is essential to the well-being 
of the nation, and if we propose to make 
good the promise of equality of opportu 
nity, we shall be compelled to provide 4 
larger measure of national support. T 
deny national aid is to propose that some 
states spend twice as large a proportion of 
their income for education as do other 
states. To lay upon the people of one state 
double the burden which must be borne by 
those living in another state for the accom- 
plishment of a great national purpose in- 
volves the grossest injustices. Many of the 
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poorer states are to-day carrying a heavier 
burden than the wealthier, in order that 
they may prepare boys and girls for citi- 
zenship in our common country. Four out 
of the six states with the smallest per capita 
income-—Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee 
and North Carolina—spend a percentage 
of their income for education equal to or 
larger than the wealthier state of New York 
devotes to this purpose. 

While we ask for the support of our pub- 

schools with the increased revenues 
which must be provided, we are under the 
obligation to examine carefully our pro- 
cedures in the administration of schools. 
Efficient administration requires that in 
many of our states we organize larger units 
of administration. The argument for local 
self-government which originally brought 
into being the school district and school 
township unit no longer has weight. With 
the development of good roads and the com- 
ing of the automobile it is easier for the 
people of a county to act as a unit than it 
was originally for them to cooperate in the 
school district or township. We find to-day 
in the smaller school districts the highest 
cost and the lowest efficiency. If economy 
is to be effected, there should be no unit too 
small to employ a competent professional 
administrator. 

We need in all of our school systems in 
the United States more adequate account- 
ing and budgetary procedure. It is only 
as we develop accounting which enables us 
to diseover the variations in costs which 
exist among the several units of a single 
school system that we may hope to effect 
the economies that are possible. In those 
communities in which adequate cost ac- 
counting has been introduced, it has been 
found possible to effect savings in school 
supplies, in the coal bill, in the cost of 
buildings and the like. 

It is just as important that we adopt 
more commonly than is now the case ade- 
quate budgetary procedure. With unit 
cost, on the one hand, and a careful defini- 
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tion of the program of work to be carried 
on the other, it should be possible to pro- 
pose a budget and to indicate clearly to the 
community just why the amount of money 
proposed is required to carry on the school 
system. It is only when such adequate in- 
formation is available that the taxpayer 
has an opportunity to vote intelligently 
with respect to the fiscal administration of 
his schools. 

None of us would claim that the present 
program of education is perfectly adapted 
to the needs of our society. We shall con- 
tinue to inquire concerning the curriculum 
and we shall just as certainly make prog- 
ress in the organization of our schools. It 
is possible that we may save time and that 
we shall effect economies. 

Expenditures for public education are 
properly thought of as operating to replace 
capital which is being constantly used up. 
If no schools were maintained over a period 
of a single generation, the effect on the eco- 
nomie life of a people would be most dis- 
astrous. In the modern industrial society 
in which we live, it is quite as important 
that we should provide capital in terms of 
educated men and women as it is that we 
should build railroads or factories. 

The question of spending a larger per- 
centage of our income for education is, in 
the last analysis, one of our scales of values. 
If the people of the United States believe 
that education is of greater importance 
than the other purposes for which they 
spend money, either through the govern- 
ment or privately, then we can expect rela- 
tively large expenditures for education to 
be voted by the people. 

If we believe that the American ideal 
which suggests that every individual should 
have an opportunity for making the most 
of himself is more important than amassing 
wealth, more important than any other gov- 
ernmental enterprise, then we shall cer- 
tainly support our schools. It is the obli- 
gation of our profession to hold before the 
people of the United States this ideal of the 
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founders of our Republic. We must seek 
to develop that standard of values which 
places opportunity for individual growth 
and development above any other good 
which can be secured. We must help our 
public to stand fast and to work, yes, even 
to sacrifice, in order that the day may come 
in America when there shall be guaranteed 
to all ‘‘a fair start and an equal chance in 
the race of life.’’ 
GEORGE D. STRAYER 
PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HOW CAN THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
PACIFIC COUNTRIES BEST PRO- 
MOTE INTERNATIONAL UN- 
DERSTANDING AND 
FRIENDLINESS?! 


In utilizing educational agencies for the 
promotion of international understanding 
and friendliness, the universities naturally 
ought to play an important part. The fact 
is, much has already been done, much is 
being done, but more ean still be done. I 
shall mention only a few of the ways which 
either have been found to be practical and 
effective or are worthy of serious consid- 
eration. 

One of the ways of promoting interna- 
tional understanding and friendliness is 
the exchange of professors. The exchange 


of a professor or an instructor between two 
universities of two countries appears to 
earry little interest except for those of aca- 
demie bent. International friendship is, 
however, directly promoted, for the ex- 
change of a professor means the exchange 
of ideas internationally. The essentials of 
the civilization of one country are in this 
way made known to the other. The per- 
sonal contacts made through the exchange 
of visits of men of character, trained in 


1 Address before the Pan Pacific Section of the 
World Conference on Education, San Francisco, 


California, July 2, 1923. 
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sound reasoning, and solid in the defense 
of ideals, are also valuable. All these nat. 
urally lead to mutual understanding, mu 
tual appreciation, as well as mutual admi.- 
ration. It means, therefore, an important, 
though seemingly small, step toward con 
cord among nations. 

The fact is, as we all know, this system 
of exchange of professors and instructors 
has been in practice for decades, first lx 
tween America and some of the European 
nations, recently extended to the nations o: 
the Far East. The International Institut 
of Education has been instrumenta! in 
furthering this movement. Thus, whil 
politicians harangue over international! po! 
icy and safety; while financiers figure in- 
ternational obligations and expediency; 
while economic chieftains apply their phil- 
osophy ; while social experts issue warnings 
and appeals, and a large portion of the 
publie press plays to the roaring threats of 
more and bigger wars, quietly, intelligently, 
effectively, and on a gradually extending 
scale, educational groups in many lands 
are clasping hands and gripping firmly. 

However, this exchange of professors, al- 
though it has been in practice for a long 
time, has not been widely introduced. In 
certain cases it is one-sided, and in orde1 
to be effective, it must be made mutua 
Again, it is sometimes connected with prop- 
aganda work, which has its dangers, and 
should therefore be avoided. 

The sending of students from one coun- 
try to another is another way of promoting 
international understanding and friendli- 
ness. A student studying in a foreign 
country has the opportunity of knowing 
the country of his sojourn at close range. 
In the class room, on the athletic field, in 
the laboratory, in social functions and in 
the dormitory life, he comes into contact 
with his fellow students not of his own na- 
tionality, learning their ambitions, ideals 
and ideas and giving them an opportunity 
to know his ways of thinking and his prob- 


lems of life. Mutual understanding and 
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mutual appreciation are the result, and ties 
‘friendship are formed. The benefits are 
only personal, but have national and 
nternational significance. Take China, for 
example. Ever since 1868 she has been 
sending students to foreign countries to 
rink at the fountain of western learning 
nd inspiration. Although institutions of 
cher learning have been greatly in- 
‘reased, she still has some 2,000 students 
Japan, 1,500 in Europe and at least 
2000 in America. During the course of the 


( 


ist decade, thousands of these students, 

on the completion of their studies abroad, 

ve returned to China. A large number 

them are now in the service of their gov- 
ernment and at the head of industrial and 
educational enterprises. To them as a class 
must be eredited the introduction of west- 
ern ideas and methods, the institution of 
fundamental reforms, and the gradual 
transformation of the social and economic 
order of the country. Both as students of 
western civilization and as interpreters of 
Chinese learning and culture to the West, 
they have a large share to contribute to- 
ward bringing the nations to a closer 
friendship based upon intelligent mutual 
understanding. And what is true with re- 
gard to China must be also true with other 
nations. Such being the case, every effort 
should be made to eneourage and facilitate 
the sending of students from one country 
to the other through the dissemination of 
information eoneerning institutions, cur- 
ricula, degrees, fees and other aspects of 
the edueational systems of other countries, 
and through the establishment of scholar- 
ships, fellowships and other financial aids 
to students, especially to those of advanced 
standing and mature thought. 

The interchange of visits of educational 
missions or commissions for the study of 
edueational conditions in different coun- 
tries also tends toward the promotion of 
better understanding among the nations, 
and therefore should be encouraged in all 
possible ways. The British educational mis- 
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sion to America in 1918 and 1919, the mis- 
sion of French scholars to America during 
the same period, and many other missions 
between Europe and America, acvording to 
our knowledge, all bore good fruit. Com- 
ing to Pacific countries, and speaking again 
from the point of view of China, the expe- 
rience has confirmed our belief. During 
the last few years China has repeatedly 
sent educational commissions to Japan, to 
the Philippines and to America, for the 
purpose of studying educational conditions 
and problems at first hand. The visits of 
such missions not only enabled China to 
profit by the experience of her sister na 
tions in the development of her education, 
but also enabled the members of the com- 
mission to gain an insight into the national 
life of the countries visited. The visits of 
educational commissions to China from 
other countries have also been helpful. The 
Christian Educational Commission which 
visited China in 1922, and its findings and 
recommendations, are proving to be a great 
stimulus to reform in Christian education 
in China. The visit of Dr. Monroe, of Co- 
lumbia University and of the International 
Institute of Education, in 1922, gave an 
impetus to the reorganization of China’s 
educational system and the creation of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Education. Dr. Monroe is also respon- 
sible for the sending of two specialists to 
China in the persons of Dr. William Me- 
Call, of Columbia University, and Pro- 
fessor Twiss, of Ohio State University. 
The former has been helping China to con- 
struct series of mental and educational 
tests and measurements, and the latter has 
been investigating science teaching with a 
view to devising ways to improve science 
teaching in China. Such helpful interests 
resulting from the visits of such notable 
educators of other countries can not help 
exerting a good influence upon the rela- 
tionship of the countries concerned. In 
addition to education commissions, encour- 
agement should also be given to visits of 
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debating teams, athletic student 
tours and other activities, for if properly 
arranged they also give desirable contacts, 


teams, 


and are therefore conducive to the develop- 
ment of international goodwill. 

The interchange of professors and in- 
structors, the interchange of students and 
the interchange of educational 
missions should be supplemented by the 
exchange of university publications. Most 
of the great universities of the world, as 
well as those in the Pan-Pacifie countries, 
have a large number of publications such as 


visits of 


theses, catalogues, reports, periodicals and 
duplicate volumes of books in their libra- 
They not only contain information 
about the work of the universities, but 
often contain also a wealth of information 
on the progress of art, history, literature 
and science. If arrangements were made 
for the systematic exchange of these publi- 
cations, it would be possible for the stu- 
dents and professors of different countries 
to keep in touch with what is going on in 
the various intellectual centers of the world, 
and would give them a community of un- 
derstanding and interest which would lay 
the foundation for the future peace of the 
world. 

There is still another way in which inter- 
national goodwill could be furthered by 
higher institutions of learning, namely, 
through actual cooperation in joint educa- 
tional enterprises. The Chinese section of 
Lyons University in France, conducted 
under the joint auspices of Chinese and 
French university men, the proposed estab- 
lishment of a first-class college of engineer- 
ing by two of the leading universities in 
America and the National Southern Uni- 
versity, represent examples of international 
cooperation working for international good- 
will which educators of various nations are 
now endeavoring to promote, and should, 
therefore, be encouraged among the col- 
leges and universities of Pacifie countries. 

Looking from the point of view of the 
international understanding 


ries. 


eurriculum, 
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and friendliness could be furthered by th, 
universities through the study of foreign 
civilizations, the language, literature, his 
tory, geography and art of other nations 
as well as their institutions of government 
their systems of finance and their socig 
life. In order to fully appreciate the 
worth of another race or people, we must 
know not only their present conditions, but 
also their past, their race experience. W; 
must know their psychology, their intellee 
tual, religious and emotional life. Hence th. 
importance of studying the language, his 
tory and art of other nations. This is being 
done, but in most cases the study is not 
serious enough, and is confined to a few, as 
in the ease of the study of the Chinese lan- 
guage, literature and history. This is re 
sponsible for the fact that with the excep. 
tion of a few well-known sinologues wh: 
make a life-long study, to the average edu 
cated man in the West, Chinese civilizatio 
is a sealed book. We are told, however 
that in some countries there has come a 
realization of the real worth of 
civilization, and, in consequence, 
study is being undertaken in certain im 
portant university centers. We have n 
hesitancy in saying that their labor wil! b 
amply rewarded. It must be admitted that 
the difficulty of the Chinese languag 
stands as a barrier for the study of Chinese 
civilization and of the Chinese people, but 
this barrier, great as it is, should be over- 
come through the establishment of chairs 
on Chinese literature and history, throug! 
the translation of books, and by other ef 
fective means. 

The study of international problems 11 
universities is another effective means 0! 
promoting international understanding. !t 
is an amazing fact that the average citize! 
of different nations is unfamiliar with in 
ternational affairs. This is true even wit! 
intelligent citizens. The study of interna- 
tional problems is often left in the hands 
of politicians and diplomats and statesmen, 
forgetting the fact that it is right and th 


Chines« 


serious 
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sacred duty of all citizens to take part in 
nternational polities, and that they are 
called on as never before to study the game 
and fit themselves either for responsibilities 
or to influence intelligently public opinion 
in such matters. Such being the case, there 
is no wonder that an average citizen often 
acks the criteria by which to judge the 
right or wrong of an international dispute 
in which his country may be involved. To 
remedy this state of affairs we wish to em- 
phasize the recommendation made by the 
First Pan-Pacifie Educational Conference 
to the effect that all the governments of 
Pacific peoples make adequate provision in 
their university. systems for the scientific 
study of Pacifie problems and for the dis- 
semination of such knowledge among their 
respective communities. We wish further 
to urge that the study of international 
problems should be carried on not from the 
point of view of a narrow nationalism or 
through the prism of certain fixed political 
policy but rather from the point of view of 
an impartial observer and a student of polli- 
tics. We also urge that the international 
relations clubs, formed in American col- 
leges and universities for the non-partisan 
study of international problems by under- 
graduate students, should be organized in 
the universities of other Pacific countries. 
Turning to the spiritual side, the interest 
of international understanding and good- 
will could be furthered by higher institu- 
tions of learning through the fostering 
spirit of ecosmopolitanism. One of the fune- 
tions of a university is to search for truth, 
and truth is truth everywhere and of all 
times, and is not affected by racial or na- 
tional boundaries. The very word univer- 
sity suggests a universality of ideas, of in- 
terests and of sympathies. It should there- 
fore be the duty of the university to pro- 
duce the international mind, the judicious, 
unselfish, cosmopolitan who can divest him- 
self of national prejudices and preferences, 
whose influence could be felt in the inter- 
course between nations. It should be her 
duty to foster the spirit of brotherhood, of 
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tolerance, of conciliation and of equality. 
As means to this end, freedom of thinking 
and freedom of speech should be encour- 
aged, undue political and capitalistic inter- 
ferences should be avoided as far as pos- 
sible. 

In international relationships a univer- 
sity of a given country should stand for 
international justice and equity, no matter 
whether or not her own country is involved. 
If the international behavior of the coun- 
try conforms to the highest moral ideals, 
well and good; on the other hand, if the 
national behavior does not conform to the 
highest moral ideals, the university should 
stand for the right and speak the truth if 
she is to fulfil her highest mission. 

I venture to suggest one more thought. 
In order to facilitate the carrying out of 
the various ways herein suggested and to 
further develop international cooperation, 
let there be organized an international uni- 
versity union, beginning with the universi- 
ties of Pacific countries, and later extend- 
ing to universities of other parts of the 
world when it shall be found to be neces- 
sary and desirable. This would knit the 
universities together and through them the 
countries in which they are located. 

These then are some of the ways through 
which international understanding and 
goodwill could be promoted in the higher 
institutions of learning: the interchange of 
professors, of students, of visits and of pub- 
lieations, the creation of joint educational 
enterprises, the introduction into the uni- 
versity curriculum courses of study on for- 
eign civilization and on international prob- 
blems, the fostering of a spirit of cosmo- 
politanism and the organization of an in- 
ternational university union. They are by 
no means exhaustive, but they may be suf- 
ficient to serve either as a basis for further 
discussion or to supplement other sugges- 
tions that may be presented before this 
conference. 

PRESIDENT oF THE Nationa P. W. Kvo 
SOUTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, 

NANKING, CHINA 
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SENTIMENT AND POLITICS IN 
THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


History is sometimes written by compe- 
tent historians: men who have, with eare- 
and critical’ ability, 
sifted the available evidence; honest men 
who write, as far as may be, without preju- 


ful diserimination 


dice; men of constructive mind who can 
fact and 
ganize them into an array of sound knowl- 
edge and truth. 

Not all that passes for history is so writ- 
During the war, the misuse by Ger- 
many of her special variety of patriotic 


marshal inference, and can or- 


ten. 


and nationalistic history came up for fre- 
quent criticism. Recent 
that we have not learned all that might be 
Meanwhile 


events indicate 
learned from this discussion. 
Germany has passed into another phase of 
history teaching, one which throws further 
light upon her problems and ours. 

If history were as nerveless as some folk 
allege, it would be merely a parlor amuse- 
ment or, more likely, something to teach in 
But it is not impotent; and be- 
cause they recognize its power, both prac- 
tical men and men of sentiment try to 
speak through its voice or to control its 
message. That the result will not be truth 
but propaganda is clear; and in the end it 
may be as ineffective as propaganda usu- 
ally is. Yet if the end is a long way off 
the dupery may be an important matter, 
for the publie is defenseless, having neither 
the time nor the training to examine the 
primary facts; and if the historian, upon 
whom this duty devolves, is not to be al- 
lowed to teach his findings we will have 
come upon a blind wall. An example may 
help. 

On May 1 the Associated Press sent out 
an account of the meeting of the Sons of 
the American Revolution then being held 
at Cleveland. It was reported that a na- 
tional officer of the organization ‘‘led an 
attack on David S. Muzzey’s American 
History’’ on the ground that it is pro-Eng- 


schools. 
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lish, dismisses the Revolutionary War iy 
only seven pages, without mention of ma) 
doubts as 
justified 


important battles, raises 
whether the colonists were 
fighting England and casts aspersions 0) 
the character of Washington. ...’’ ‘An 
history that praises Robert M. LaFollett, 
in the light of his war record, I have no 


for,’’ the speaker is reported to have said 
Only the briefest criticism of this stat; 


ment is here possible. It is now nearly on 
hundred and fifty years since Bunker H 
The Revolution forms only one epoch ; 
our history. There have been other wars 
recently one in which the Stars and Stripes 
and the Union of Great Britain waved ove: 
the same lines. 
there have been also 
achievements of peace from universal edu 
cation to the Federal Reserve Banking Sys 
tem; from steam, electric, motor, 
transportation to the rise of union labor 
And school books can contain only five | 
dred pages. So much for perspective 

In treating our relations with Englan 
the teacher must guard against opposing 
prejudices: one, the tendency to eliminate 
‘‘all that is disagreeable in that old famil; 
quarrel,’’ and the other, the absurd ant 
British feeling ‘‘which comes in part from 
the old one-sided treatment of the Ame! 
ican Revolution.’’ The questions whethe: 
the eolonists were wholly right and how 
much of empire-building England herself 
learned from that struggle we may safel) 
leave with any good recent historian, Dr 
Muzzey or some other, with however a pres- 
ent note to say that there has been some 
advance in historical scholarship since the 
time of Jared Sparks, and with references 
also, to C. Altschul, The American Revolu- 
tion in our School Text-books and to Owen 
Wister, A Square Deal or the Ancient 
Grudge. From any well-informed view- 
point Dr. Muzzey’s ‘‘ American History” 
would not seem to be pro-English. 

Finally, this text-book does not ‘‘dismiss 
the Revolutionary War in only 


some considerabl 


aeria 


seven 
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nages.”’ It devotes forty pages (pp. 90- 
122) to the causes of the rupture, the Dee- 
ration, the campaigns, aid from France 
| the peace. I can find no aspersions on 
he character of Washington in the book. 
His portrait forms the frontispiece. His 
racter, his ability and his achievements 
he interest of the nation are always 
reated with the utmost respect, even with 
verence. The book does not praise 
La Follette, ‘‘in the light of his war rec- 
‘or in any other light. On page 483 

t is said that ‘‘his public life had been one 
persistent championship of radical 
easures in economies and polities’’ and 
the Progressives in 1912 feared 

LaFollette’s excessive radicalism.’” Un- 
ess this be praise there is no praise of 
LaFollette in the book. In the light of 
these facts, is it too much to say that this 
dispatch reporting the proceedings of a 
patriotic society contains a number of pre- 
posterous misrepresentations? This may 
be an effort to control history teaching in 

e interest of a sentiment merely. It is 
not, therefore, harmless. 

The report of this meeting of the Sons 
of the American Revolution would not by 
itself, perhaps, be very significant; but 
there are other similar efforts to control 
scholars and teachers. We name a few. 
New York has achieved a bad eminence 
through the Hirshfield report. The Adju- 
tant of the American Legion of Indiana is 
reported to have caused the removal of a 
history text from the school because its 
teachings did not agree with his views. In 
Ohio, we read, the Civil War veterans have 
asked for the removal of an official of the 
State Department of Education because he, 
in a teachers’ examination, forsooth, asked 
a question which implied that Robert E. 
Lee was ‘‘the greatest general of the Civil 
War.’’ Doubtless in some regions the con- 
trary implieation would be similarly fatal. 
Other storm centers and undebatable ques- 
tions there are not a few: Goucher College, 
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Clark University, The University of Ten- 
nessee and still others. 

At the time when the misleading dispatch 
just considered was being formulated, H. 
A. L. Fisher, M.P., was presiding at the 
London School of Economics over a debate 
on history teaching between H. G. Wells 
and E. B. Osborn, the literary editor of the 
London Morning Post. (See New York 
Times, May 2, 1923). It will be recalled 
that Mr. Fisher was Minister of Education 
under Lloyd-George when England passed 
the great Education Bill of 1918. He is 
also a competent student and writer of his- 
tory. At the conclusion of the debate he 
declared that history teaching had been 
too narrow in the past, that it had been too 
unenlightening and unintelligent. To get 
an intelligent conception of national his- 
tory a sound view of world history is es- 
sential. History in the past has been too 
largely political and military while the 
story of scientific achievement and of the 
great leaders of research has been neg- 
lected. The people, he declared, want all 
that changed. 

For lack of knowledge the people per- 
ish. The people want enlightenment. They 
desire ‘‘ 
history’’ based upon ‘‘sound views of 
world history.’’ They seek the truth but 
they do not always know where to find it, 


intelligent conceptions of national 


nor do they always recognize it when it is 
found. Take Germany for an example of 
a thoroughgoing effort to control history- 
teaching in the interest of a political order. 

The old Germany recognized to an un- 
usual degree the usefulness of education as 
a means of political control. Patriotism 
was taught, not directly as a separate sub- 
ject, yet fairly systematically in the classes 
in history, geography, German literature 
and religion. The teaching of patriotism 
was officially demanded; and that tuition 
comprehended not simply the teaching of 
loyalty to the nation, but also that of loy- 
alty to the reigning house and to the exist- 
ing social order. And, unfortunately, it 
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involved also the inculeation of a race con- 
sciousness and a national egoism of which 
we know the disastrous results. Finally, 
the worst feature of this teaching of history 
was the absence of any criticism of the na- 
tion’s conduct in the past. The partition 
of Poland, the rape of Silesia, the Ems 
dispatch, all were condoned or even praised 
in the school books of the old Germany. 

Socialism was a specter constantly af- 
frighting the German monarchy. The 
greatest care was therefore exercised to ex- 
clude from teaching positions all socialists 
and all persons of doubtful economie or 
political views. Especially rigid was this 
inspection and censorship in the appoint- 
ments to the secondary schools in which the 
future administrators of the Empire were 
being trained. No church ever guarded 
more carefully against heretical opinion 
among its clergy. Even after an appoint- 
ment was tendered, the State did not relax 
its vigilance nor withhold its admonition. 

A striking statement was issued by the 
recent Kaiser during the second year of his 
reign in an order in which he said, ‘‘ The 
schools must create in the youth the con- 
viction that the doctrines of socialism are 
contrary not only to God’s decrees and 
Christian moral teaching, but in reality in- 
eapable of application and destructive both 
to the individual and the state.’’ The 
schools, he said, must show how Prussian 
kings from the time of the legal reforms of 
Frederick the Great have constantly de- 
voted themselves to the amelioration of the 
conditions of the working classes. 

The control of the lower classes, in which 
the demand for democracy might be sup- 
posed to be most insistent, was secured not 
only through the teaching but also by the 
very organization itself of the school sys- 
tem. Professor Thomas Alexander in ‘‘The 
Prussian Elementary School’’ (1918) says: 
‘‘The result [of the organization] is, as it 
is intended to be, that, for the great mass 
of the people, no real opportunity exists for 
the children to rise out of the class into 
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which they are born. The ruling class 
civil and military, is an aristocracy almos: 
as tightly closed to outsiders as if absolyte 
legal barriers were erected. ...’’ And in 
another place: ‘‘The whole scheme of Prus. 
sian elementary education is shaped with 
the express purpose of making ninety-five 
out of every hundred citizens subservien: 
to the ruling house and to the State.’ 

Leaving out of account the financia 
political and military conditions resulting 
directly from the war, and from the French 
occupation of the Ruhr, it is clear that 
democracy in Germany has to meet anothie: 
difficult situation, that created by the 
schools under the Empire. The new (er 
man Constitution, Article 148, provides 
that the schools are to give instruction in 
morality and citizenship in the spirit of th 
German people and of reconciliation, with 
consideration of national and international! 
conditions. But the actual spirit is that 
created by several centuries of monarchist 
and nationalist teaching. 

The first Minister of Education in the 
new Germany was an extreme Socialist, 
Adolf Hoffman. He was driven from of- 
fice by the opposition to his decree abol- 
ishing religious instruction in the schools. 
His successor, Hanisch, was in office for 
several years, long enough to develop 
policy and to begin its execution. In 192], 
Hinisch was displaced in favor of Dr 
Becker who shortly gave way to Boelitz, 
the recent minister, who has to a conside! 
able extent followed the Hinisch tradi- 
tion; and a composite view of these two 
policies perhaps represents as fairly as pos- 
sible the educational views of the new (er- 
man government. 

Boelitz, who was formerly a teacher, <e- 
clared in the Prussian Diet that it would 
be an injustice to the youth of the natio! 
to train them up in doctrines opposed t 
the state in which they must live. Even 1! 
a republic is not the best government, it 's 
the only government possible in German) 
to-day, he thought. Teachers in the schools 
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universities are therefore admonished 
teach the virtues of democracy. 

A difficulty is found in the absence of 
text-books written from the new point of 
view. Such text-books were not allowed 
under the Empire. Perhaps as dramatic 
an example as any of the way in which 
texts were selected and pruned by old Ger- 
many, is suggested in the personal story 
which H. H. Boyesen told Taleott Wil- 
iams, aS given in the latter’s ‘‘How the 
German Empire has Menaced Democracy.’’ 
Boyesen refused the request of the Minister 
of Instruction to suppress his account of 
the liberal tendencies of Goethe in a book 
which he had written; and thereby he de- 
clined, at great personal sacrifice, the op- 
portunity of having his book adopted as a 
text. 

All this is now to be changed. The text- 
books in history, German and religion, are 
no longer to hold up the old régime to the 
admiration of the pupils. The pictures 
and praise of the Hohenzollerns have been 
ordered expunged. All anecdotes of kings 
and princes which tend to the glorification 
of the former rulers are to be stricken out. 
The teaching of hate of other peoples and 
the ineuleation of monarchical sentiments 
is forbidden. The consciousness of Euro- 
pean and world unity is to be stressed. 
Geography is to teach the interdependence 
of all peoples and the study of foreign lan- 
guages is to aid reconciliation. New text- 
books are in preparation. 

The German schoolmaster, as already 
stated, does not always cooperate. Under 
the Empire he would have lost his position ; 
under the republic he is admonished. He 
is apt to be monarchical, especially in the 
secondary schools where the spirit of mon- 
arechy was always more pervasive. He is 
apt to think that there was greater free- 
dom for the teacher under the Kaiser. To- 
day in the people’s state, he says, bias and 
false teaching are expected of the teacher. 
But perhaps this is because his bias is in 
favor of the old order. He does not believe 
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in human brotherhood. The war was not 
caused by the Kaiser nor by the German 
people. It was unavoidable. War is a 
prime fact in human history, he argues, 
and must not be relegated to the back- 
ground. 
brations in upper schools in which one 
hears of obeisances before the bust of the 
Kaiser and the waving of the imperial flag 
and irrational sentiments of sympathy with 
‘“*the quiet sufferer in Doorn who denied 
himself the joy of dying on the battle field 
that he might live for his people.’’ 

The working men are said to be with the 
Republic and the teachers in the lower 
schools are loyal. With the introduction 
of new books the monarchists will 
more difficulty, but they will no doubt con- 
tinue to operate for a long time. 

There is matter for sober and sobering 
reflection in this situation. Apparently the 
history of the new Germany like that of the 
old is not to be independent and objective ; 
and the historians of the United States are 
not to be permitted to teach what they be- 
lieve to be true, but only what will not of- 
fend the patriotic societies, the politicians, 
big business, the press and the pulpit. Un- 
fortunately, what is left will not be worth 
teaching. Under these conditions, only the 
forgotten names will make good subjects 
for doctoral dissertations; and only the 
lost and forgotten causes can be safely, 
soundly and eloquently berated. 

The conclusion is that history must be 
honestly written and honestly taught. It 
must not be exploited for political or senti- 
mental purposes. Otherwise it will be in- 
effective; or worse, deceptive. Patriotic 
societies, and other public bodies, may ex- 
press any opinions they please; but they 
should be expected to get the facts and to 
speak the truth; and they should not allow 
their resolutions to be dictated by unseru- 
pulous publishers, as sometimes happens, 
if one may believe reports. History can 
not be written honestly or taught honestly 
if its conclusions are to be dictated by gov- 


There are reports of secret cele- 


have 
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ernments or parties or business, nor if any 
historical questions are to be closed against 
investigation. The natural scientists and 
the theologians have to fight for this prin- 
ciple; and so evidently do the ‘‘social scien- 
And freedom can be secured only 
a profession of 


tists.’’ 
by the development of 
scholarship and teaching which can estab- 
lish and maintain its own ethical and pro- 
fessional standards. If they are to be 
ethical and professional standards, they 
must, of course, be in the interest of truth 
arid of all the people. This is what the 
medical fraternity has done. This is what 
must do. Freedom not be 
They will be free who achieve 


teachers will 


handed us. 
freedom.’ 
H. G. Goop 
Ouro UNIVERSITY, 


ATHENS, OHIO 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PROPOSED VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING SYSTEM FOR PORTUGAL 


Tue establishment of a system of vocational 
training and the diverting of pupils into voca- 
tional rather than academic courses is advocated 
by Dr. Camoesas, minister of education, in his 
program for educational expansion for the 
Republic of Portugal submitted recently to the 
De Silva government. Mr. H. J. Adamson, in 
special correspondence from Lisbon to the New 
York Evening Post, describes the political con- 
flict resulting from the presentation of this pro- 
gram. Those who oppose it are roughly divided 
into two first, believe it 


would cost too much and, second, those who see 


classes those who 
in education a danger to social class distinction. 
Mr. Adamson writes: 

1 Besides the titles named in the body of the 
article, I have used in its preparation: Jonathan 
French Scott—‘‘ Patriots in the Making,’’ Apple- 
ton, 1916; Westel W. Willoughby—‘‘ Prussian 
Political Philosophy,’’ Appleton, 1918; E. B. 
Greene—‘‘ Right and Wrong Uses of History in 
School and Home Education, 
Muzzey—‘An American 


’? 


Education,’’ 
April, 1918; David 8. 
History,’’ Ginn and Company, 1920; T. R. Dawes 
—‘‘The Teaching of History in German Schools,’’ 


Civie 


Contemporary Review, February, 1923. 
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Since 1910, when Portugal became a repu 
there has been a steady tendency towards bette; 
education. The progress has not been very raj 
however, due mainly to lack of funds and to t 
fact that from 1910 to 1920 there was an al 
continuous procession of governments and rev 
tions. Still, even with this handicap, educat 
have succeeded in reducing materially the nun 
of illiterates. Prior to 1910, it is estimated, ab 
80 per cent. of the population was illiterate. 
day that percentage has been reduced to about 
per cent. During the past three years, or rather 
since the De Silva Government took hold of th 
helm, progressive policies with respect to educati: 
have been formulated. They reached their culmi 
nation in the plan submitted by Dr. Camoesas. 


Dr. Alberto Machado, director of the Lyceum 
Passos Manuel, the largest high school in Lis- 
bon, believes that the program for school ad- 
vancement suggested by Dr. Camoesas will 
a long way towards improving conditions 
Portugal. Mr. Adamson quotes Dr. Machado 
as saying: 


The system of trade schools advocated by Dr 


Camoesas would prove of tremendous benefit t 
Portugal. His idea is to establish schools for va: 
ous vocations particularly needed in our country 
We have considerable natural resources—a wealth 
of raw materials for which we have to pay a doubk 
price because we lack facilities for turning them 
into the finished product. We export raw materi 
als to other countries and get them back agai: 
ready for use, thus keeping the wheels of industry 
going in other places at great expense and in 
venience to ourselves. 


THE SCHOOLS OF RUSSIA 


SPEAKING at the Institute of Politics at Wil 
liams College last week, Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
Russian jurist, now professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, declared that “the whole 
school system of Russia is disorganized” and 
that the policy of the Soviet government is as 
inimieal to effective self-government and the est 1 
schools as was the policy of the Empire. 
As reported in a special dispatch to the N« 
York Evening Post, Sir Paul said the Bolshe- 
vists had made wholesale deportations of pro in 192 
fessors simply because their opinions did not 


coincide with those of the Bolshevists. If the the 
16,000 Russian intelligentsia who had _ been brougl 
forced to leave the country were kept away for f 

a generation that reserve of culture and con only 6 
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would be lost forever. “Of course, one 
nows how deep in the recesses of a na- 


constructive forces exist. Everything de- 
: on What has been left as an inheritance. 
Rolshevists have been living on a small 

e of this inheritance.” 

Granting the point made by Mr. John Spargo, 
the peasants have shown a considerable 
ity for local self-government, Sir Paul re- 
ed that no real progress could be made in 

e organization of the schools without the pres- 

e and use of an intelligent middle class. 
nee could not enlighten ignorance, he 
On the whole, Sir Paul regarded the Bol- 
;s as in many respects the direct suc- 
; of the imperialist régime in all its worst 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

important branch of professional educa- 
s brought to the attention of those inter- 
library service by the report on “Train- 
for Library Service” published by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. As a 
t of a study of the fifteen so-called profes- 
| library schools in the United States, the 
r of the report, Dr. C. C. Williamson, who 
1s formerly eonnected with the New York 
Library, comes to the conclusion that the 
schools of the country are not keeping 
pace with the needs of the libraries for trained 
service, a situation due very largely to the in- 
lequate financial support the library schools, 

almost without exception, receive. 

In the year reported on (1921), only four of 
the schools had budgets of more than $10,000. 
Because of their inability to pay salaries large 
enough to attract the well-trained and experi- 
enced members of the library profession, it has 
een difficult to keep the standards of instrue- 

non a par with those of other kinds of pro- 


} 


essional schools. The average salary of the 

t paid instructor in each of the schools, not 

luding the chief administrative officer, was 

out $2,000. Only 52 per cent. of the members 

of the instructional staffs of the library schools 
1921 were college graduates. 

In the diseussion of the problem of increasing 

at e number of students in training, the fact is 

brought out that when the study was made, the 

petrolment of the existing schools represented 


at y 60 per cent. of their physical capacity. 


pe 
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More men and women of first-class ability and 
qualities of intellectual and community leader- 
ship are needed in the library profession; but 
salaries are too low to offer a satisfactory 
career. 

Among the many recommendations made for 
improving the work of the library schools and 
raising the standards of library service are: 
greatly increased budgets, to make possible ade- 
quate salaries and more full-time instructors; 
the establishment of fellowships and scholar- 
ships; the development of specialized courses 
of study to provide the advanced training now 
required in many special fields of library work; 
the introduction of correspondence instruction 
as a means of providing training in service; the 
immediate inauguration of a voluntary system 
of national certification of librarians; and a 
campaign to strengthen and extend the county 
library system, in order to effect a much needed 
improvement in the library service of small 
towns and rural districts. 

One of the conclusions of the study is that 
the professional library schools should be 
organized as departments of the stronger uni- 
versities, as are other professional schools of 
high rank. Many library schools are at present 
conducted by state or municipal libraries. 


THE ONE HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF CONCORD ACADEMY 


Unper the direction of the Vermont State 
Board of Education there was celebrated at 
Concord, Vermont, on August 14 and 15 the 
one hundredth anniversary of Concord Acad- 
emy, said to be the first normal school in Amer- 
ica. Three hundred persons took part in a pag- 
eant depicting the progress of education from 
early colonial days, written by and produced 
under the direction of Miss Madeline L. Ran- 
dall, of St. Johnstonbury, Vt. 

The program was scheduled to include ad- 
dresses by Governor Redfield Proctor, of Ver- 
mont; Dr. William C. Bagley, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Associate Justice Wendell P. Stafford, 
of Washington, D. C.; Albert E. Winship, edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education; former Gov- 
ernor William W. Stickney, president of the 
Vermont Historical Society, and Mason 5. 
Stone. On the afternoon of August 15, a tablet 
commemorating the establishment of the school 
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was presented by the Vermont Historical So- to devise a plan which tests the ability o 
ciety and was accepted by Governor Proctor. voter to read intelligently rather than int 
Commissioner of Education Clarence H. Demp-  gibly. Most of the states use a section of th; 
sey, of Vermont, is one of the directors of the constitution to be read aloud, or a test in reg 1. 
celebration, and the Reverend Alba HL Markey, — ing aloud intelligibly, in other words, a test 
of Concord, is in direct charge. pronunciation.” The amendment which was 
According to the Vermont State Board of passed in 1921 providing for a literacy test fo; 
Education announceemnt, teacher-training at voters was characterized as “epoch making” | 
Concord, Vt., was started by Dr. S. R. Hall, an Dr. Rejall. A commmittee of educators 
ordained Congregational minister, after he had named to draw up the tests and provide for th 
accepted a call to the village church on the con- administration of the law. 
dition that he be allowed to establish and main- Dr. Rejall explained that this committe: 
tain a seminary for the instruction of teachers. finally devised a type of test which will dete; 
The school was begun in 1823. During the first mine the voter’s ability to read and understand 
year a course of study was arranged and teach- material, rather than a mere test of his ability 
ers’ classes were formed, but it was not until the to pronounce words. He exhibited samples o; 
second year that a regular normal course was the tests used in Massachusetts, the first state ¢ 
instituted. Lectures on school-keeping were adopt a literacy test, which were excerpts fy 
given during the spring and autumn of each the constitution, but did not form complete 
year, intended to illustrate improved methods of _ tences. 


both teaching and governing schools. A small Under the type of examination which wil " 
volume of these lectures was prepared for pub- given in New York henceforth the voter reads 
lication in 1828 and published in 1829, being, material under one of seven topics, Ameri . 
according to ““Hemenway’s Vermont Historical Americanization, American history and gover: - 
Gazetteer,” the first attempt of the kind on the’ ment, citizenship and naturalization, civie du 
western continent, if not in the world. The _ ties, virtues and institutions, industries and oe- 
volume was received with great favor. One edi- cupations and international relationships. Ther _ 
tion of ten thousand copies was purchased by are 93 specfie subjects under these main head- 
the State of New York and a copy placed in ings. - 
each school district of the state. A typical examination for the new voter is 
Dr. Hall continued the direction of the school i, deitic Wndinn Gas pettinds dnid'a ant, Ay 
until 1830. He was chosen in that year head with bones of empty milk bottles. One box fell of a 
of the English department of Phillips Acad- ond the tatiien olen amin i ane Ge dee , 
emy, Andover, and in 1829 he aided in founding he angry driver stopped, picked up the box, and 4 
the American Institute of Instruction. drove off. But two boy scouts who were passing p 1 
stopped. They patiently picked up the broke old 


THE LITERACY TEST OF NEW YORK ss glass. They wrapped it in a newspaper, and car 
ried it to an ash can not far off. Why did the Basi 


siiamainn take so much trouble? Because they realized t nel 

Tue New York State Board of Regents has _ the street was a place that belonged to them. Was 
arranged that new voters who qualify for regis- knew that, if the glass stayed there, somebody + ment 
tration by passing the literacy test this autumn ®tomobile tires would suffer. Metr 
shall also take a scientifically devised test. Dr. When the voter has finished reading the ' seu 
Alfred Rejall, of the State Department of Edu- terial, he is required to answer simple quest At 
cation, explained the preparation of the tests on the material read, such as, “What sort o! ® ed 
and the tentative plan of administration at the wagon was passing along the street? Who was Prair 
fifth of a series of Americanization conferences angry? ” The voter is given as much tin Heler 
at the Columbia University Summer School on he desires for the test. ter H 
August 8, when he spoke on “The Literacy Test A tentative plan for the administration | Hosp 
for New Voters Amendment.” literacy test has been drawn up but has not ye! Natio 
Dr. Rejall said that “of the twenty states heen passed by the committee. Under this p!' N a 
irec- opie, 


which have a literacy test, New York is the first all literacy tests will be given under the dit 








f the superintendents of schools. The cer- 
ate of literacy can be obtained in one of two 
;. The voter may present himself at the 

examination point and take the test, 
may satisfy the examiners that he has had 


equivalent of a sixth grade education. 


THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


More than 800 delegates attended the six- 
teenth annual meeting of the American Home 
‘economies Association, held at the University 

Chicago from July 30 to August 4. An 
idress of welcome was given on the opening 
elit by Dr. Ernest De Witt Burton, president 
f the university. In her opening address, Miss 
\lice F. Blood, president of the association, 
scussed the opportunities of the association. 
Superintendent Peter A. Mortenson, of Chicago, 
spoke on “Home Economics in the Schools as 

Educational Foree”; and Director Charles 
H. Judd, of the School of Education, discussed 
“The Organization of a Modern Curriculum.” 

In addition to the special meetings of the 
sections on textiles, institution economics, exten- 
on and home economies education, there were 
round table discussions and demonstrations by 


the home economies, physiology and bacteriology 


departments of the university, the Elizabeth 
MeCormick Memorial Fund and the National 
Child Welfare Association. 

Addresses at the second general session in- 
cluded those by Associate Professor Sophonisba 
P. Breckinridge, of the department of house- 
hold administration, on “Family Budgets as a 
sasis for Wage Fixing,” and Grace Abbott, 
chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, on “The Child Labor Amend- 
ment.” On August 2, Grace Cornell, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 
liseussed “Design and its Use.” 

At the dinner and closing session at the Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel, when “Child Care and Child 
Training” was diseussed, the speakers included 
Helen Thompson Wooley, of Detroit; Dr. Wal- 
ter H. O. Hoffman, of the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago; Dr. Walter H. Brown, of the 
National Child Health Council; and Alice P. 
Norton, of the Woman's College, Constanti- 
ople. The chairman of the program commit- 
tee for the Chicago meeting was Miss Katharine 
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Blunt, associate proiessor of home economics in 
the college of education of the University of 


Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Miss Mary E. McDowe .t, head resident of 
the University of Chicago Settlement in the 
stockyards, will be the convocation orator at the 
university on August 31; her subject will be 
“Social Service in Chicago.” 


Tue degree of doctor of laws has been con- 
ferred upon James O. Engleman, field secretary 
of the National Education Association, by 
James Millikin University. Mr. Englemann 
was formerly superintendent of schools at 
Decatur. 


In connection with the recent international 
conference of chemists in Cambridge the doc- 
torate of science was conferred upon Dr. Wilder 
D. Bancroft, professor of physical chemistry at 
Cornell University. 


Tue centenary of the birth of Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, long professor of anatomy at the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, will be commemorated 
at several meetings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia on December 6, when 
representatives of scientific societies and uni 
versities will attend. There will be established 
a Joseph Leidy Memorial Medal, to be awarded 
in recognition of preeminent contributions to 


the biological sciences. 


Frank L. Crone, a member of the American 
educational commission to Peru in 1920, has 
been appointed director of education for the 
republic. 


Freperick E. Lipsy, assistant commissioner 
of education of Porto Rico for a number of 
years prior to 1914, and later superintendent 
of education in the Republic of Panama, has 
returned to the United States. He was recently 
appointed vice-consul of Panama at Lynn, 


Mass. 


Miss Ciara B. Spence, for thirty-one years 
principal of the school which she founded at 
Greenwich, Conn., died on August 9 of bron 
chial pneumonia at her home in Greenwich. 
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Dr. E. A. Bryan, commissioner of education 


for Idaho, retired from the office on July first. 


Frank E. Baker, of East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
has been elected president of the State Normal 
School at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding Carroll 


G. Pearse. 


FraNK G. PICKELL, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Cleveland, Ohio, has been chosen 
to sueceed Dr. Don C. Bliss as superintendent 


of schools, Montclair, N. J. 


CiypE P. WELLS, supervising principal at 
Walton, N. Y., has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Batavia, to succeed the late E. A. 
Ladd, who committed suicide, following a school 


strike. 


Tue board of superintendents of New York 
City has recommended that the appointment of 
District Superintendent John L. Tildsley be 
made permanent. The recommendation certifies 
that he has rendered satisfactory service during 
the three years since his election, following the 
failure of the Board of Education to re-elect 


him as associate superintendent. 


Miss Sara McDowetit GAITHER, assistant 
principal of Harcourt Place School, has been 
elected to the presidency of Margaret College, 
Kentucky. 


Dr. E. D. Eaton, formerly president of 


Beloit College, has returned as acting president. 
z eS 


Dr. Louis K. Maney, professor of political 
science in the University of Pittsburgh, has been 


appointed dean of the school of commerce and 


finanee of that institution. 


Auron L. Smirn, professor of drawing and 
machine design at the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, has been elected assistant to Dr. Ira 
N. Hollis, president of the institute. 


Dr. Cartes A. Kravs, professor of chemis- 
try in charge of graduate work and director of 
the research laboratories of chemistry at Clark 
University, will join the faculty of Brown Uni- 
versity in September, 1924. 


Dr. Raymonp C. BELL, retired major of the 
U. S. Medical Corps, has been appointed di- 
rector of the students’ health service depart- 
ment, recently established at Lehigh University. 
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Functions of the new department will include 
maintenance of a student dispensary and ins; 
tion of sanitary and general health conditions , 
all student living quarters. 


Dr. Turopore Linpguist, head of the de; 
ment of mathematics of the Kansas State Tea 
ers College, has resigned to become professor 
mathematics in the Michigan State Normal ( 
lege at Ypsilanti. 

V. C. 
been appointed head of the English departmer 
of the State Agricultural College, Logan, Ut 


Courter, of Sioux Falls, S. D., } 


Dr. Watuace CraiGc, formerly professo: 
philosophy in the University of Maine, has 
been appointed librarian in the department 
biophysies of the Cancer Commission of H 
vard University. 

Dr. EvizABETH M. GARDINER, director of th: 
Rhode Island State Child Health Bureau, has 
resigned, effective August 31, to accept a pos 
tion as associate director of the Department 
Maternity, Infaney and Child Hygiene, N: 
York. 

Ratpu I. BaLtpwin, director of musi 
public schools of Hartford, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed conductor of the Mendelssohn Club, o! 
New York. 

WE learn from the School Board Journal that 
Mrs. Laura F. Osborne has been elected presi 
dent of the school board at Detroit, Mich., and 
Robert A. Odell president of the school board 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 


At Paterson, N. J., the mayor has appointed 
Miss Katherine Noonan, a normal school teacher 
to the city board of education. The teachers ‘ 
the city accorded her a testimonial dinner 
tended by three hundred and fifty persons. 


FOLLOWING on the death of his widow, t 
estate of the late Professor Campbell Brow 
has been handed over to the University of Live 
pool under the conditions stated in his 
These provide that: (1) A Campbell Bro 
chair of industrial chemistry shall be esta- 
lished, the first professor to specialize in oils, 
fats and waxes. In the first instance the sala! 
shall be £1,000 per annum. (2) The income 
a sum of £5,000 shall be placed at the dispos: 
of the professor for the upkeep of his depart- 
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(3) A Campbell Brown fellowship, value 
per annum, and (4) The balance to be 


for scholarships. 


ill of the late Mrs. Nettie McCormick, 
of Cyrus H. McCormick, inventor of the 
r, bequests are made as follows: $100,000 
e Washington and Tuseulum College, Ten- 
- $50,000 to Huron College, South Dakota. 
¢ the gifts which the executors will pro- 


in accordance with Mrs. MeCormick’s 


desires will be an unpaid balance of 


} of a $100,000 gift to Princeton Univer- 
- £100,000 and $150,000 to the international 
ttee, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
pensions and foreign work, respectively ; 
00 to Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
|, Va.; $3,500 to Allahabad Agricultural 
tute (India) and $7,500 to the Stanley Me- 
: School, Burnsville, N. C. 


student body, alumni and friends have 
ed to establish a research endowment foun- 
at the Detroit College of Medicine and 
It is hoped to raise at least $100,000 
e the foundation permanent. It is an- 
ced that a scholarship in pathology, valued 
ibout $18,000, has been raised during the 
year, and that the alumni association is 
engaged in raising a European scholarship 
f $20,000, which will enable the college to send 
least one student to Vienna, Glasgow or 
nburgh each year. 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
indation has pledged $2,000 to Yale Univer- 
for the Yale Psycho-Clinie. This clinic, 
hich is direeted by Dr. Arnold Gesell, pro- 
fessor of child hygiene, has been making studies 
children in their pre-school years, and has 
yperated extensively with the public school 
tem and the charitable agencies of Connec- 


; 


Tue revival of the Robert E. Lee School of 
ournalism at Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., has been assured by the action 
{ the Southern Publishers’ Association in mak- 
ing an offer of $55,000 as the nucleus of an en- 
dowment fund. Trade unions affiliated with 
hewspapers subscribed toward the fund. Such 
a school was founded by General Lee at the 
then Washington College in 1869, but suspended 
a year later, being probably the first attempt of 


| 
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the kind by an educational institution in the 
country. 

THe Harvard Summer Schoo! enroliment of 
the session now closing has been 2,292 students. 
Forty-four states and ten foreign countries were 
There 1,169 


1,123 men registered. 


represented. were women and 


TuHat teaching still leads as the vocation for 
women college graduates is indicated in a study 
of the occupations of recent graduates of five 
women’s colleges made by the Bureau of Voea 
tional Information, New York City. Of 1,305 
young women who were graduated from Bar 
nard, Goucher, Radcliffe, Smith and Wellesley, 
556 are reported to be gainfully employed, 

half of this 
The second largest group of gradu 


and 


more than number, or 
teaching. 
ates, numbering 156, are engaged in graduate 
and professional study. “Many of these are 


taking courses in schools of education.” 


Tue title of emeritus professor has been con 
ferred by the University of London on Dr. W. 
D. Halliburton, on his retirement from the chair 
of physiology at King’s College, which he has 
held since 1890. 


Proressor ANDREW GRAY is retiring from the 
chair of natural philosophy of the University 
of Glasgow in which he succeeded Lord Kelvin 


in 1899. 


Proressor CHRISTIAN EIJKMAN, of Utrecht, 
is retiring from his chair and the charge of the 


Hygiene Institute, having reached the age limit. 


WE learn from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association that a recent official decree 


provides for the foundation of the National 


School of Child Welfare, Madrid. It is de- 
signed to train pediatricians and others in the 
eare of infants and young children, and serve 
as headquarters for all measures for infant wel 
fare work, experimental and clinical, as well as 
for statistics. 


Léon Bérarp, French minister of public ir 
struction, has received a delegation of presidents 
and representatives of sixteen associations of 
men and women students of Paris. The dele 
gation handed the minister a copy of a resolu- 
tion passed at a conference of these associa- 
tions, endorsed by more than 10,000 students 
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of the This resolution requested 
that the administrative council of the National 
Bureau for the Allocation of Honor 


which was created by the act of 1923, be com- 


university. 
Loans, 


posed of seven students, to be chosen by the 
whole student body, in accordance with rules 
already established in regard to their represen- 


tation on the councils of the university. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation states that the American committee for 
the devastated regions of France which has at 
Soissons a nurses’ center, under the direction of 
Miss Evelyn T. Walker, desires, before closing 
its work in France, to establish there some use- 
ful and permanent foundation. It was found 
that Paris has no training school for nurses that 
the modern equipment of 


The 


is provided with 


American schools. committee has been 


studying the project of creating such a school, 


and has collected the necessary funds for the 
realization of its plans. The new school will be 
established in a large park at Auteuil. Adjoin- 
ing this school, and closely connected with it, a 
model hospital of 150 beds will be erected, 
which will serve for demonstration purposes in 
the training of the pupils of the school and will 
include all the services necessary for the ade- 
quate instruction of nurses. It is proposed to 
create a model institution which, of itself, would 
not, of course, meet the needs of nurse training 
for the country, but like the 
Florence Nightingale school at Bordeaux might 
serve as an example for other new institutions 
of the kind. 
have had not only a thorough secondary school 
education but at least the first years of college 
training, and, since the number of pupils will 
to 


whole which, 


For admission, applicants must 


limited, it will doubtless be necessary 


establish a competitive entrance examination. 


be 


Tue Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
bill to give effect the 
report of the Royal Commission of 1919-22 was 
read a third time in the House of Commons on 
From Nature we learn that 


to recommendations in 


Friday, July 20. 
the bill provides that there shall be two bodies 
of commissioners, one for each university, and 
directs them to make statutes and regulations 
in general accordance with the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, but with such modi- 


fications as may appear expedient. The univer- 
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sities are given the power independently 
colleges to prescribe what contribution s 
be made by the colleges for university pur 
The provisions of the act of 1877 are m 
so that trusts less than sixty years old ¢a 
altered with the consent of the trustees 
Marquis of Bath, in moving the second 
remarked that if it were necessary to reduc 
amounts of the grants recommended hy, 
Royal Commission, cuts would have to bh 
proportionately from the amounts for 
for women’s « 
and for extramural boards. On the moti 
the third reading, Mr. J. R. M. Butler propos 


an amendment amounting to a direct instruct 


purposes, for libraries, 


to the commissioners to take action by 
women full membership at once of the U: 
It was pointed out by 
Education that 


difference 


sity of Cambridge. 
president of the Board of 
made a very considerable whet! 
having appointed a number of distinguish 
men to control the working of a university 

resolved that the House of 
limit their discretion. The amendment 
jected by 150 votes to 124. An 
providing that, in making any statutes or reg 
lations, the commissioners should have reg 


to the need of facilitating the admission 


WAS I! 


Commons should 


amendment 


poorer students to the universities and colleges 


was agreed to. 


THE extension of the national corresponde: 


school of the Knights of Columbus into “a: 


, 


system university” was one of three tasks ad 


cated at the international convention at Mor 


treal last week by Supreme Knight James 


Flaherty, who was reelected as supreme knight 


GRANGE lecturers of the six New Engl: 
states will hold a conference at the Massac! 
setts Agricultural College, Amherst, from 

gust 22 to 24. 


thousand is expected. 


An attendance of more thar 


Tue high-school teachers of agricultur 
New Jersey public schools have made an 
mobile trip to Lancaster and Chester cou 
Pennsylvania, inspecting agricultural wor 


the schools of these counties and visiting som 


of the best farms. They went through the Lar 


easter city market, one of the most interest 
markets in the country. The teachers wer 
charge of H. O. Sampson, state superviso! 
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tural education of the New Jersey State 


-+ment of Publie Instruction. 


U. 5. 


Bureau of Education reports that 


among high-school pupils has not been 


ase j bv 


any other foreign language. Ac- 


to statistics for 1921-22 from public 


‘ hools 


L000 or 


in the cities having a population 
more, 23.3 per cent. of the pupils 


ed were studying Latin. The languages 
ranked next in popularity were French 


=) | anish, 


studied by 21.2 per cent. and 21.1 


ent., respectively, of the total enrollment. 


was 


studied by 1.5 per cent. of the 


enrollment and Greek by 0.3 per cent. 
Swedish was studied by a little less than 0.1 per 


the pupils enrolled in the high schools, 


Norse, Italian, Bohemian and Hebrew by 
in 0.1 per cent. each, with the per cents. 


reasing in 


LES rs ol 


the order of the languages named. 


the “Classical Investigation” now 


er way in secondary schools will be ready 


early next ye 


ar, according to Dean Andrew F. 


West, of Princeton University, who is directing 
investigation. The inquiry is in charge 
general advisory committee, with the help 
eight regional committees, the United States 


ireau 


1 of Edueation, the College Entrance Ex- 


nation Board and other general agencies, 


ree special investigators, some fifty professors 


education 


and psychology, and over eight 


thousand teachers. 


Journal of the American Medical Asso- 


ition reports that there has been no school 


hysician for 


recent report 


Columbus since January 1. In a 
of the school committee of the 


Chamber of Commerce to the board of educa- 


t was said that lack of adequate medical 


pection was responsible for a large per cent. 
last year’s failures among school children, 


nd was in part responsible for a mortality rate 
h is higher than any other city except Cin- 
nati. There has been no systematic medical 


spection this year, it is said, and nurses have 


been taking care of eases reported to them by 


nr 


im pals ot 


the sixty city schools. Prior to 


January 1, 1923, before the resignation of Dr. 


Dd 


‘oss Hopkins, school physician, he was the sole 


medical inspeetor for the city’s school children, 
who number 35,000. Dr. Ross’s assistants wer< 
The investigation of the Chamber 


iour nurses. 
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of Commerce showed that while $75,000 is spent 
annually for physical training and education 
less than $8,000 a year has been spent for medi- 
eal inspection since the resignation of Dr. 
Hopkins. 


UNDERNOURISHMENT, enlarged tonsils, ade- 


noids and defective teeth were revealed by the 
first preschool clinic held at Tilghman’s Island, 
Maryland, by the State Child Hygiene Bureau, 
recently. Dr. J. H. Mason, Jr., director of the 
bureau, plans to extend the preschool clinic 
work to other counties. The island has an all 
white population of 1,200, and no poverty 
About eighty children were examined at the 
clinic. Nutritional classes will be established in 
the schools; efforts will be made to arrange with 
the Emergency Hospital, Easton, for removal ot 
tonsils and adenoids, with consent of the 
parents, and a dentist will be attached to the 
clinic. 


Tre LaSalle-Peru Township High School at 
LaSalle, Illinois, will establish in the year 1923- 
1924 a Bureau of Educational Counsel. The 
object of the bureau will be to give to the pupils 
of the school both general and individual intel 
ligence, character and occupation tests, with a 
view to proper planning of courses, selection of 
careers and vocations; to study the cases of 
“difficult” pupils and to plan constructive meas- 
ures for their ethical and social reconstruction. 
In connection with the bureau the usual fune- 
tions of the educational, ethical and vocational 
guidance departments will be carried out. The 
bureau will also perform for the community 
represented by the school the functions of a 
mental hygiene clinic, and will follow up by 
psychiatric social work the mental health study 
recently made of all school children in the La- 
Salle-Peru-Oglesby district. In this survey, 
which was the first mental health survey made 
in the state of Illinois, 6,500 children were ex- 
amined and from this number certain problem 
eases were selected for special medical, psycho 
logical and social examination. The Bureau ot 
Educational Counsel will be presided over by a 
trained psychiatric social worker, who will have 
an assistant and a special office with the proper 
equipment. While using all the experience and 
all the results of recent psychological re- 
search, yet this bureau will be one with purely 
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educational ends in view and will avoid all 
pathological connotations and the over-empha- 
sizing of abnormality. This educational work 
was made possible by the generosity of Mrs. 


C. H. Matthiessen. 


THE school strike in Batavia, N. ae which 
resulted in the suicide of Edwin A. Ladd, super- 
intendent of schools, prompted the Genesee 
County Schoolmasters’ Club to point, as quoted 
in the School Board Journal, to the widespread 
tendency to ignore law, order and constituted 
authority. The club gave voice to the follow- 
ing: “The schools of America, as no institutions 
in our society, should stand as a bulwark of law 
and order. They are on the firing line of lib- 
erty in the contest with minority interests, with 
class antagonisms, with irresponsible and de- 
structive criticism of every institution having 
its foundation in American traditional ideals. 
If America fails to support law and order and 
orderly processes for the adjustment of disputes 
and grievances in the public schools, if America 
does not insistently demand law and order in 
the publie schools, American liberty will be de- 
livered over to the irresponsible passions and 
uninformed opinions of the mob. The America 
of the future will be what the children now in 
the schools of America make it. We, represen- 
tatives of the administrative officers of the pub- 
lie schools of Genesee County, call upon all 
patriotic and thoughtful men and women to con- 
sider earnestly these facts, to give their loyal 
support to those whom their lawfully consti- 
tuted representatives have chosen to frame and 
administer the educational policies of our sev- 
eral communities, to demand lawful and orderly 
procedure in the adjustment of grievances, and 
to restrain uninformed, thoughtless, unjust and 
sometimes malicious criticisms which, while they 
may not injure the bodies, can and do break the 
hearts of faithful servants like our beloved and 
departed colleague who gave his life to the ser- 
vice of the public schools.” 


THe New York City Board of Estimate on 
July 27 approved the request of the Board of 
Education for an issue of $15,000,000 in cor- 
porate stock to build schools. Morris War- 
schauer, executive secretary of the Board of 
Education, presented figures showing that the 
total number of children on part-time in May 
was 88,368, and that the forty-eight buildings 
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now under construction would provide § 
additional sittings. “When these build 
completed,” he said, “we shall not o 
wiped out part time, but we shall a 
made great inroads upon the number of « 


on double session.” 


THe National Education Association 
the largest publisher in the world on the s 
of education, according to Joy Elmer Morga 
director of the division of publications, 
report was presented to the board of dir 
at the Oakland, San Francisco meeting 
ing the year just ended the association | 
111,000,000 
monthly journal, and numerous other pu 
tions. This 
000,000 pages over the preceding year. 


pages in its proceeding 


is an increase of more t! 


A PROPOSAL to inerease the length « 
school day to six and one quarter hours : 
extend the school year to 213 days was rej 
by the board of superintendents of New Y 
City at a recent meeting. Associate Supe: 
tendent Shimer, who reported on the propos 


said that the increases “would add materia! 


the nervous strain upon both teachers 
pupils.” 


; 


FirTEEN teachers from various sections of th: 
country have been awarded scholarships to « 
leges where health education is taught, accor 
ing to an announcement by the American C 
Health The 


teachers each year to summer courses in sc! 


Association. association sé 


teaching the science of health. 


AN undergraduate committee at Bryn Maw 
representing the student body, have subn 
to the faculty a list of suggestions whic! 
adopted, will increase the opportunity of 
student to choose particular studies instead o! 
Other suggestions 


+} 


following prescribed courses. 
have to do with greater elasticity in schedules 
and several new courses. 





DISCUSSION 


ASPECTS OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 
PROBLEM 


Peruaps the most significant reason for th 
existence of private schools is the fact of brok« 
or inadequate homes. The broken home (du 
to divorced or deceased parents) provides 
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number of the present private school 
ation; often, indeed, the headmasters of 
ools are legal guardians of the children. 


ves of inadequate homes are those where 
ents do not give children their personal 
+ention, leaving them to the ministrations of 
nts; where parents are faddists and dis- 
about how Willy should be raised; where 
lack training and 
sire the advantages of culture for their chil- 
where parents travel much and desire con- 
wus schooling for their children; and where 
rents realize other shortcomings of the envi- 
ment which they can provide for their chil- 
iren elsewhere than in a boarding school. “As 
¢ as we have such homes, just so long shall 
e have a need for the boarding school. Either 
ve must have publie boarding schools or we 
ist patronize the private boarding schools as 
, public necessity.” Of course, the significance 
the private schools in this connection consists 
in the faet of their private organization, 
wut simply in the fact of their being boarding 
shools, since this type of institution has not 
jet been developed by the state to meet this 
eed. 
A delicate child is benefited greatly by being 
t away from the city into the country, either 
laily to the country day school or for the school 
Physicians fre- 


t 


srents early themselves 


ear to the boarding school. 
juently recommend this. 

In terms of present-day public-school condi- 
ns and the desire of earnest parents to get the 


est possible education and environment for 
their ehildren, private schools have many rea- 
sons for their existence. 
Large city systems may seg- 
regate, but the private school can dismiss on 


The private school can 


select its students. 


the instant any boy found undesirable for its 


mmunity. In smaller public schools, the 
resence of inferior and even psychopathic chil- 
iren is frequently unavoidable. State legis- 
tures, untortunately, are slow to realize the 
irm which may come, not only to these indi- 
viduals themselves if left in the community, but 
‘0 to the normal children with whom the de- 
lectives come in contact. Of course, the city or 
town, even where it segregates, makes no pro- 


vision for the protection of its children from 


Davis, W. H., ‘*Publie inspection of private 
schools,’’ Outlook, 106, 775. 
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this type of undesirable after school hours. 
The better type of private 
provide careful 

twenty-four hours. 


boarding schools 


supervision for the whole 


Similarly, where the public schools have 
fallen into the hands of politicians or have in- 
sufficient accommodations or inadequate teachers 
or facilities, parents are justified in sending 
their children where they can be better cared 
for. A legislative body that cuts public-school 
appropriations greatly aids the growth of pri- 
vate schools. 

The 
music, language or religion, is still another rea- 
Further, many of 


desire for special instruction in art, 
son why these schools exist. 
these endowed schools have been in existence 
longer than the public schools; they have ac- 
quired a richness of tradition and a cultural 
background which, as Professor O’Shea? writes 
of Groton, have educational that the 
publie schools nowhere approach. The state 


should seriously consider the establishment of 


values 


scholarships at these old schools rather than 
their abolition. 

The private schools, due to the smaller num- 
ber of pupils per teacher (11.3 in the 1917-18 
school census of the U. S. Bureau of Eduea- 
tion), their lack of political red-tape and nar- 
rowly defined curricula, have greater flexibility 
in their procedure. This freedom (above what 
should be a prescribed minimum of content 
matter) is one of the great advantages of the 
private school. The 
being small, individual attention is always pos- 


classes in these schools 
sible. 
tional excursions, often not more than half a 
These small 
groups mean also the possibility of more oppor- 
pedagogy. As a 


On trips to museums and other educa- 
dozen or so will go with a teacher. 


tunity for experiment in 
method is developed under these auspices, the 
publie school can take it over and modify it to 
suit its special conditions. As more and more 
trained men go into the private schools (this 
will come with the realization by directors of 
such schools that it is a good business proposi- 
tion to pay teachers well), this function of the 
private school will become more significant, as 
these men will approach their problems scien- 
tifieally and will publish their results. 


2 Jour. Educ., 80, 352, Oct. 15, 1914. 
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A singularly interesting aspect of the private 
schools is their status of being in loco parentis. 
Instead of the home and the parents as moral 
background, a wholly contrived environment is 
made the source of moral culture in the indi- 
vidual. In fact the better private schools are 
very strict in the matter of permission to go 
home. A teacher at a private school is often 
made aware of trips home by the breaking down 
in the youngsters of habits formed at school, by 
restlessness and frequently insubordination 
upon their return. Some of the schools of 
standing demand a contract for two or more 
years residence at the school and limit the 
vacations. 

The 24-hour school gives an opportunity for 
observation of children unsurpassed by any 
other school situation. There, indeed, one can 
get judgments on the nature of an individual 
based on considerable data. One can control 
many more elements of the pupil’s life; can 
get insight into aspects of character never re- 
vealed in the classroom or on the playground. 
It is indeed surprising to note the harmony of 
pupil-estimation on moral characteristics by 
masters at faculty meetings in such schools. 
The faculty usually have so much contact with 
the individual student that his personality comes 
to be pretty well defined in their minds and his 
behavior predictable before many months of the 
school year have passed. The trend in public- 
school research is towards the study of the prob- 
lems of intelligence, scientific measurement of 
all phases of school work, school efficiency and 
kindred problems which they have a most ade- 
quate opportunity to study. Besides these, the 
private schools offer their especial contribution 
to research as laboratories for the study of 
moral life; and, indeed, they and the state 24- 
hour schools for delinquents should before long 
be valuable sources for such data. 

Having thus the moulding of character 
largely under its direction, the private school 
has a unique vantage point for the study of 
habit-formation in the moral life. Proper re- 
search there may offer means of understanding 
the effects of different stimuli upon character- 
genesis; and so give a basis for control of such 
learning elsewhere in the educational world. It 
is here, too, that careful supervision of private 
schools must enter. The freedom from restraint 
of degenerate and inadequate personalities in 
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directing the morals and attitudes of yoy 
children has frequently resulted in the acquisi. 
tion of serious and permanent moral perversio, 
by children in these schools. 

Unfortunately, another source of interest ; 
public school men is the ill-disciplined transfer 
from the undesirable class of private schools 
Such pupils are usually from a home that fyr. 
nishes a poor background of culture and disci. 
pline to begin with, frequently “nouveau riche” 
and “fashion-hunting” parents. This mean sor 
of private school, which takes and keeps suet 
children wholly for their money, accentuates 
their bad qualities. In moral matters especial! 
the private school transfer should be watched 

Thus private schools exist because they meet 
definite social needs. Future times may see the 
extension of the state school system to includ 
24-hour schools, country day schools, perhaps 
also schools abroad, travel schools, and other 
developments making the private schools super- 
fluous. Until then non-public schools should be 
carefully studied by public school men not onl; 
for possible evil but also for the research poten- 
tialities they contain. There should be more 
interchange of ideas between the two groups, 
and the state school authorities should enter- 
tain a definite responsibility for the tenor and 
quality of the non-public schools. 

NorMAN Fentoy 

TEMPE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ARIZONA 





QUOTATIONS 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION 


A RECENT announcement of changes in the 
permanent personnel assigned to administrative 
duties with the American University Union 
Europe draws our attention to the fact that the 
Union is successfully filling a real need. As its 
name suggests it is the outpost of the America! 
university system abroad; it is maintained and 
supported by a large group of our best known 
educational institutions. Its main function net- 
urally is to assist the graduates of our America! 
colleges in their post-graduate studies in et 
ters of learning in the Old World. It is th 
liaison officer between the boy or girl fresh from 
Columbia, Cornell, Vassar or Bryn Mawr, an 
the Sorbonne, Cambridge, or the Universit) 
Edinburgh. It has, however, other 


oonate 
COR La 
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ns. It acts as a club, a social center, and 
an adviser. The headquarters of the conti- 
tal division of the Union are in Paris, and 

of the British division are in London. 
the American University Union has a 
field service open to it is indicated by the 


large number of Americans who are pursuing 
post-graduate and other studies in Great Britain 
nd on the Continent. Dr. G. E. MacLean, re- 
« director of the British division of the 
l’nion, notes a stream of migration of students 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
In France American students are reported to 
exceed in numbers those who flocked to German 
niversities before the war, when so much store 
1s set in this country upon German scholar- 
hip. If France and Great Britain claim the 
k of our students, these two countries by no 
means claim all these seekers after knowledge. 
Spain, Italy, Belgium, as well as other countries 
all have their quota of American students. 
Times have changed since the author of “The 
Education of Henry Adams” described his 
search for knowledge in Europe after his gradu- 
ation from Harvard in the fifties. Harvard 
men, as well as the graduates of other colleges, 
went abroad as they do now, to study under 
famous professors, to learn foreign languages, 
to deepen and broaden their knowledge of the 
world. But Adams, in his journeys here and 
there with several of his classmates, was left 
more or less to his own devices. He wandered 
through Germany, in a measure dissatisfied, 
stopping first at the University of Berlin, and 
then moving on to other places. Though he 
gained experience, and a knowledge of men 
thereby, his two years abroad did not give the 
practical results which a more definitely-plan- 
ned program might have given. The young 
American of two or three generations ago did 
not have an American University Union to help 
him in his choice of studies and assist him in 
establishing himself in one of the European 
centers of learning. In this respect at least the 
young student of to-day is more fortunate than 
his grandfather—The Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 


THE WELL-BALANCED UNDER- 
GRADUATE 


Harp things have been said of the Cambridge 
undergraduate. It has been hinted that his 
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behavior to women students is unchivalrous; he 
is accused of carrying the sport of “ragging” 
beyond the bounds of decency. And now a word 
has been spoken in his defense. Dr. F. 
Zschokke, professor of zoology in the University 
of Basel, having spent a Lent term in residence 
at Christ’s College, speaks of the Cambridge 
undergraduates as if they were all young Mil- 
tons. The Cambridge undergraduate is a 
thorough gentleman; he is quiet and self- 
possessed in his deportment, full of youthful 
freshness and simplicity, keenly interested in 
his studies, not only with an eye to examina- 
tions, but for their own sake, and with due 
regard to their utility in his future profession. 
Moreover, he does not overrate the value of 
sport: study and sport, he maintains, are the 
only foundation for a well-balanced develop- 
ment of the body and mind. Even Oxford men 
will be glad to see Cambridge thus praised, for 
in praising Cambridge, Dr. Zschokke praises 
the whole English system of higher education. 
“Well-balanced” is the keynote of his praise. 
If we may believe all we hear, the foreign stu- 
dent, especially since the war, is apt to be ill- 
balanced. He breaks out in expressions of rest- 
lessness compared with which the most ferocious 
Cambridge “rag” was a merry game. And, 
outbreaks apart, he is suspected of a tendency 
to specialize, which makes some students insen- 
sitive to the amenities of life, the urbanity of 
eulture, and imbues others with a fanaticism 
like in kind, though not perhaps equal in de- 
gree, to that of the terrible professor in Mr. 
Conrad’s play, The Secret Agent. We have no 
mind to reply to Dr. Zschokke’s general praise 
of the English student with general and unsub- 
stantiated condemnation of the foreign student; 
but since our English system is sometimes bit- 
terly attacked by those who have not enjoyed 
the benefits of it, it is well to bear in mind the 
écueils particuliers of other systems. 

The English student then is well-balanced; 
but he is fresh and simple, and he is keen on 
his studies. His consciousness that life is not 
all comprised within his special subject does not 
make him lukewarm in his pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Yet it may be that his very sensibility to 
other appeals than that of his special branch of 
learning robs him of some of his driving-power, 
not during his time at the university, but after 
it. Only the strongest natures seem able to re- 
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sist the deadening effect of custom and routine, 
once they are absorbed into the organizations 
which control the main fields of activity, and 
the sense of loyalty and respect for the estab- 
lished order is easily perverted into a dread of 
change. Thus it happens that official and pro- 
fessional bodies, composed in the main of men 
who were themselves once eager university stu- 
dents, shut their doors upon the ideas and the 
special knowledge offered them by men who 
have preserved their freshness. If ever Dr. 
Zschokke had leisure to extend his study, he 
might find that the root of certain evils in our 
state is not our much-maligned system of higher 
education, but the use we make of the freshness 
and the eagerness of the men thus educated.— 
The London Times. 


A STATEMENT BY THE WISCON- 
SIN STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


Tue State Board of Education was abolished 
by the legislature on the recommendation of the 
governor. So many extraneous reasons were 
advanced for the abolition of the board and so 
many statements that were not true were made 
that the board itself is prompted to put on 
record a statement, inadequate though it be, of 
its services to the educational system and to the 
state. It seems to us that, judging by the dis- 
cussions on the floor of the legislature, the ob- 
vious fact is that educational reasons were not 
controlling in the abolition of the State Board 
of Education. 

Every important discussion of state education 
administration, every recognized authority on 
publie education in the country, and every in- 
vestigation of a state educational system in- 
cludes as the primary recommendation in the 
proposed reorganization of educational sys- 
tems the placing of a State Board of Education 
at its head. As a matter of actual practice 
boards of education are being placed in charge 
of state school systems. 

1915 Argument for a State Board of Educa- 
tion. In Wisconsin the first successful effort to 
establish a State Board of Education was made 
in 1915. <A review of the arguments advanced 
at the time indicates a necessity for the con- 
tinued existence of such a board. The argu- 
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ments then advanced were that (1) the educa. 
tional institutions had adopted a policy of ey. 
pansion which were outrunning the needs of thy 
state; (2) log-rolling and lobbying were being 


substituted for information in the effort to » 
ure legislative appropriations; (3) a carefy 
lisinterested, advance review of requests shou! 
be available for legislators when they arrived 
(4) responsible, central, continuous study of t 
educational system was needed from the stay 


point of the entire educational system; (5) the 
parts of the educational system were being re- 
garded as separate and independent activities 
instead of related, mutually dependent parts 


of a great whole. President Evans, of Rip 
College, said at the time: 


It has been my conviction that some central, u 
fying agency is the crux of a constructive educa 


tional policy. It can bring proper perspective for 


service to the separate schools, can curb or dir 
the ambitions of administrative officers and 


structors into lines of social service, and also can 


more rightly proportion the funds which are ava 
able. Complexity of interest in education demand 
simplicity of oversight for adjustment. 


This statement was used by the governor i: 
his message to the legislature on this subject 
The 1915 and 1917 Legislation. The 191) 


legislature passed a compromise State Board 


of Education bill which placed in the hands « 
the State Board of Education all the money 

the state educational institutions, and retain 

the administrative boards. In 1917 the legis 
lature appropriated the money directly to t 

institutions themselves and left a general finan- 
cial oversight in the State Board of Education, 
as under the present law. 

The first secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
eation was Dr. B. R. Buckingham, and Mr. F 
S. Lamb was accountant. This form of organ 
zation was practically discontinued in 19°15, 
when Mr. Porter, an accountant and former 
county superintendent, was made secretary. In 
January, 1919, the present secretary, Dr. Ed. 
ward A. Fitzpatrick, assumed his duties. 

The reasons given at the beginning for th 
organization of the State Board of Eduecat 
are still operative. The present State Board 0! 
Edueation, under its legislative authority, ! 
exercise its influence through the information 
which it has available. It is given no actua 
power of control. The legislature has stated 1s 
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n terms of financial policy and budget- 
¢, but the State Board of Education has 
that a financial policy is unintelligent 


wasteful unless it is built upon the widest 


ible basis of information organized into a 
The State Board of Education has, 

-herefore, deliberately aimed to do the compre- 
nsive. long-time thing rather than the hand- 

outh thing. 

The Purpose of the State Board of Education. 
purpose and duties of the present State 
rd of Edueation may be briefly summarized 


‘ 


follows: 


present to the Legislature budget esti- 
mates which will represent a state view of 

the educational problem and not merely a 

local view—and yet sympathetically re- 
garding educational interests. 

To approve annually detailed annual budgets 
carrying out the legislative intent as ex- 
pressed in the lump sum appropriations. 

To secure the best available information to 
serve as a basis for an educational policy 
which will offer the widest possible educa 
tional opportunity to the people of the 
state for the funds expended. 

4. To make unnecessary and to prevent an un 
seemly scramble for legislative funds, and 
lobbying in the interest of special legisla- 
tion for particular schools or parts of the 


educational system. 

To keep educational institutions from unduly 
expanding their functions, prevent duplica 
tion of work adequately provided for in 
other institutions, and promote harmony in 
the educational system and single-minded 
devotion to the entire educational interests 
of the state. 


Some of the possibilities in the present State 
Board of Education as indicated by the achieve- 
ments of the past will be briefly reviewed : 

The Educational Bonus Investigation. The 
Educational Bonus Law, originally prepared by 
Ray J. Nye, of Superior, was vetoed in its orig- 

form by Governor Philipp, but with the 
understanding that if need developed for such 
a law he would bring the matter before a special 
The governor had the adjutant gen- 
eral of the state send out questionnaires to sol- 
diers to find out whether they would take ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity. It appeared 
that they would. The questionnaires were 
turned over to the State Board of Education, 


Session. 
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and a comprehensive investigation of the edu- 
cational facilities of the state on the shortest 
possible notice was made, presented to the 
finance committee when it met three weeks after 
the matter had been presented to the board and 
a bill embodying the recommendations of the 
report was printed and on the desk of the leg- 
islators when they arrived. 
lent illustration of the possibilities of an agency 
possessing adequate information about the edu- 
cational system, capable of organizing it and 


Here is an excel- 


presenting it as the basis of a proposed ex- 
penditure of $15,000,000, half to be raised by a 
surtax on incomes and half to be raised by a 
property tax. 
necessary and was never raised. 


The property tax has not been 
The Educa- 
tional Bonus Law has not cost nearly this much, 
but there was involved in the appropriation act, 
if it were needed during the period of five years, 
this amount of money. 
tigative side of the Educational Bonus Law. It 
is typical of the things that the State Board of 
Education might do on any of the fundamental 
educational policies of the state. 

The Educational Bonus Administration. On 
the administrative side the State Board of Edu- 
eation, for example, during the first year, as- 
signed 4,893 students to full-time educational 
opportunities and 1,183 students to correspon 
dence instruction. The cash bonus paid during 
the first year was over $800,000. Even at the 
very beginning of this work students were as- 


So much for the inves- 


signed to educational institutions during the 


week their applications were received, and 
within a month they were being assigned to edu- 
eational institutions on the day of the receipt 
of their applications. 
ciency in handling the administrative problem 
goes along with the liberality of administration 
which was required by legislative mandate and 


which has characterized the law from the begin- 


This expedition and effi- 


ning. Every effort has been made to give an 
ex-service man the kind of training which he 
needed in his situation. 
best be provided outside of the state he was 
assigned accordingly. 


Biennial Estimates for Educational Institu- 


If this training could 


tions. In terms of the legislative act perhaps 
the most important duty assigned to the State 
Board of Education directly is the power of 
reviewing the educational budgets. All the 


work that the State Board of Education has 
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been doing collecting information and accumu- the boards must adhere to the budget as 
lating it with reference to the state educational mitted and approved.” 

institutions has been done primarily to get an Further examinations of the statutes a 
intelligent basis for the budget work. The re- further appeal to the attorney general indicat, 
sponsibility for actually cutting educational that under the power of the secretary of stat, 
appropriations is upon the legislature. The as constitutional auditor he could approve pay. 
State Board of Education has not hesitated to rolls in disregard of the budget, and the attor. 
recommend cuts in the educational budgets ney general finally rules: “The question is thys ae 
when its information clearly warranted it, but left to the good faith and individual conse; 

it regarded its duty primarily as an ageney with of the agency involved in submitting its budge: 


more and more information regarding the edu- and subsequent adherence thereto, withi 
cational institutions, whose officers would fear- scope of the legislative appropriation, is pur 
lessly and frankly place the information before a matter of moral restraint and official disere. 
the legislature, and especially the finance com- tion.” 

mittee, and give them the benefit of disinterested “If this conclusion suggests the possibilit: 


educational advice. Recommendations for cuts abuse of such discretion and evasion of 
in educational appropriations are in the public — ethical restraint in the matter, the sufficient 


interest only to the extent that they represent  swer is that it is within the power of the leg 


a careful study of available resources, the con- lature to remedy the situation by making direc 

tending needs of the various educational insti- provision that no audit shall be made unless t 

tutions and the efficiency with which the funds payroll submitted is in full conformity with th , 

have been and will be used. budget as approved.” : 
The need for this general oversight in the edu- Indirect Influence of State Board of Edu 


cational system is due to the fact, for example, tion. The presence of the State Board of EF 

that all other great departments of our state cation, with its records of cumulative infon 

government are under control of a single gov- tion and disinterested advice has indirect in! - 
ernmental agency, for example, the Highway ence on the educational institutions in the inter 
Commission, the Board of Control, the Tax ests of economy and effective organization that 6 
Commission, ete. Education is administered by can not be measured. The knowledge that ther 

six different agencies and hence the need for is in Madison an agency that will study th we 


coordination through a central board of edu- facts carefully and fearlessly present them The 

cation, matter who is affected by it, is a very benefi 24 
Annual Budgets. The various educational influence in the educational system. That w ong 

agencies of the state are required to submit to have at least done some of our work effective! 1 

the State Board of Education a budget of their is indicated by the opposition that has been 

expenditures for the succeeding year. This, of veloped. If we had played a game or sought v 


course, is in the interest of having the agencies popularity it would have been much the easie: 

definitely plan their budgets in advance of their way, and perhaps there would then have be pom 
expenditures and to submit them to the State no move for the abolition of the board. But ae 
Board ef Education as an independent agency we chose the other road. 


for review to see if they are in accordance with New Buldings and Other Capital. The Stat 

the legislative will. The power of the State Board of Education was given general cont: Sir 
Board of Education in approving the annual over the new buildings of the educational in- thie 
budgets is not extensive. The possibility, how- stitutions. Except for the State of Wisconsi! Fle 
ever, of this review is indicated by our action General Hospital and the new east wing ®# ate 
on the State Superintendent’s budget in 1920. Whitewater, there have practically been no a¢- tee, 
A budget was submitted to the board in July ditional buildings in the state educational inst = 


and the payroll for that very month indicated tutions since before the war. The opportuntt oni 
a total disregard of the budget. The attorney for the State Board of Education to do con- has 
general ruled that “unless the approval pro- structive work in this field has, therefore, beer | 
vided for is to be construed as a matter of mere exceedingly limited. 

meaningless and perfunctory routine, obviously The only matter under discussion regarding 











State Board of Education is its holding up 

the new east wing at Whitewater. This was 

» temporarily for two reasons: (1) That 

proposal as made to the Finance Committee 

State , which the money was appropriated was 

pay- — ly for new classrooms. A rough sketch 

an of the new structure as submitted to the 

State Board of Education was largely auditor- 

m: (2) The State Board of Education wanted 

dget ty be sure that the new structure would be built 

the ection with the present structure so that 

unt the new structure would fit into any plans for 

ther development or reconstruction of the 

ing at Whitewater. This was done after 

wiry of the State Chief Engineer as to 

hether such insistence would delay the build- 

Moreover, the fact is that the funds can 

egis e made available only by the governor, and 
rect these funds have not yet been made available. 

Economics. For those interested in an intel- 

rent economy, an examination of the record 

vy that the State Board of Education 

' has actually turned back into the State Treas- 

“a funds in excess of its appropriation since 


sh 


present secretary assumed his duties. The 

ost of the State Board of Education from Jan- 

ter ary 1, 1919, to July 1, 1922, the end of the 

t fiseal year, for our general duties and including 

a the entire cost of the educational bonus admin- 

stration of 1921-22, has amounted to $62,500. 

There was turned back into the State Treasury 

, $4,482.02, making the net cost of this board 
$58.017.98. 

rel The State Board of Education, in the pur- 

, hase of a single piece of land at River Falls 

gat Normal School in 1919, saved the state $11,000, 

, instead of securing five lots, secured ten 

- acres. The five lots were to be purchased at not 

But ess than $18,000 and the State Board of Edu- 

ation ordered the purchase of ten acres a block 

away for $7,000, making a saving of $11,000. 

ir Since some question has been raised regarding 

i this item, it will be well to state that there is on 

‘file in the State Board of Education a project 

lated July 10, signed by the Building Commit- 

tee, consisting of George B. Nelson, D. Mac- 

Gregor and C. S. VanAuken, and by the resi- 

ent Regent, P. W. Ramer. This is for the pur- 

nase of land joining normal school ground and 

” » ‘and improvement at an approximate cost of 

*15,000, and not to exceed $22,000. The au- 

ing » thorization by the State Board of Education 
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made six months later was for the purchase of 
ten acres, leveled, at $7,000. 

For the biennium 1919-21 the board handled 
a fund of $100,000 for additional teachers jor 
normal schools. In spite of requests for this 
entire fund, after the most careful study of the 
school organization which revealed the fact that 
the work could be carried on efficiently without 
this entire amount, the board did not use $48,- 
486.61 of the authorized appropriation. 

In handling the fund of $50,000 for last year 
for similar work, and after a similar study, the 
board did not use $22,647.50 of the authorized 
appropriation. 

During the biennium 1919-21 the board did 
not use from a similar fund of $10,000 for 
Stout Institute, $3,800 of the authorized appro- 
priation. 

Taking these items alone, without some others 
that could be enumerated, the savings which 
the board has effected amount to $85,934.11, 
over $25,000 more than the entire cost of the 
board during its present administration. 

State Educational Program. The educational 
system of the state has been developing its 
separate parts without reference to the others. 
We have felt it essential from the beginning to 
formulate a tentative comprehensive program 
for the state. This was done for the first time 
in the December, 1920, number, Part III, of 
the “Horizon” called “Wisconsin looking For- 
ward.” In the light of our investigations of 
the last two years there has been prepared and 
submitted to the board a development of this 
program. This process must go on with the de- 
veloping basis of information which the board 
planned to accumulate. 

Vocational School Survey. The investigation 
of the vocational schools indicates the necessi- 
ties of the situation with reference to the other 
educational institutions. We have now pub- 
lished. sixteen chapters of that investigation, 
giving valuable history of these schools, their 
present achievements, and criticisms of their 
present operation and the things that need to 
be done. 

Normal Schools. We have been accumulating 
an amazing amount of information regarding 
the normal schools of the state. In another year 
this information would have been in such form 
that the next pressing educational program of 
the state could have been dealt with compre- 
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hensively in the light of adequate information. 
This would have materially helped us in our 
problems dealing with the university, with so- 
called junior colleges, and with county training 
schools, and teacher-training in high schools. 

County Training Schools. We have collected 
extensive information regarding the county 
training schools and are ready to write the re- 
port on the basis of this very valuable informa- 
tion. 

Private Colleges. We have some basic infor- 
mation regarding the private colleges of the 
state that has never before been collected by a 
public agency. A good preliminary statement 
could be made from this material as the basis 
of a further and more detailed investigation so 
that the publie agencies will not need to dupli- 
cate any work being done by these private 
colleges. 

Junior Colleges. There is now ready for the 
printer a completed investigation of the junior 
college. 

Capitalizing Eight Years’ Experience. The 
accumulation of information in connection with 
our regular routine and the special studies we 
have made puts the board in a situation to 
achieve the cooperation and coordination which 
we have been aiming to secure on the basis of 
information. It has been a slow process to get 
the educational institutions accustomed to an 
agency of independent information. It has been 
a slow process to accumulate the information 
and be in a position to recommend public poli- 
cies on the basis of adequate information. This 
the board is now in a better position to do than 
at any time during the eight years of its his- 
tory. It is greatly to be regretted that the State 
Board of Education is abolished at the moment 
of its greatest usefulness in getting before the 
people of the state an intelligent organization 
of our educational resources to meet our educa- 
tional needs, without providing some other 
organization equally or more effective. 

Services of the Secretary. We want to here 
acknowledge the high quality and effective ser- 
vice of the secretary of the board, Dr. Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, and the office staff. A more 
formal statement of the services of the secretary 
are contained in a separate resolution. 

Conclusion. This is a general statement of 
the services which the board has been rendering. 
It would seem that every consideration of public 
policy should warrant the continuation of such 


an agency. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION op 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 

At the Cleveland meeting the National Coyp. 
eil of Teachers Colleges and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges merged into an 
association to be known as the American Asso. 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. 

J. G. Crabbe, president of the Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, was elected president. 
and H. C. Minnich, dean of the Teachers (oj. 
lege of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, seere. 
tary-treasurer. 

The association now enrolls practically all the 
state training schools and non-public supported 
training institutions of the country. This asso- 
ciation is marking out a large and important 
program for itself as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. Uniform standards of admission. 

2. All work offered in the college to be beyond 

high school level. 

3. A four year program for as large a number 
of teachers as will take it. 

4. Organization of courses for the preparation 
of all types of teachers in the public 
schools. 

5. Closer affiliation with the Bureau of Eduea- 
tion and the National Council on Eduea- 


tion. 


Portions of the constitution follow: 

Article 1—The name of the association shall be 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Article 2—The object of this association shall 
be a more effective coordination of Teachers Col- 
leges to the end that adequate standards of 
scholarship and methods of teaching be maintained. 

Article 3—Section 1. The membership of this 
association shall consist of institutions offering 2, 
3, 4 or more years of technical college work in the 
preparation of teachers to be classified under the 
following heads: Class A. Those institutions that 
have been granting degrees based on the comple 
tion of four years of approved college work. Class 
B. Those institutions that have the authority to 
grant degrees based on four year curricula. Class 
C. Those institutions that maintain four year cur- 
ricula but do not have authority to grant degrees 
Class D. Those institutions that maintain two 
years but less than four years of approved college 
work. Section 2. Institutions shall be admitted 
to membership in the proper classification by * 
majority vote of the association, on the recom 
mendation of a standing committee on classifica 


tion. 


H. C. MINNICH, 


Secretary 





